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Gentlemen. 


In accepting the terms of your contract to service our machines and to supply all necessary 
parts for their maintenance, we wish to thank you for your promptness in furnishing preliminary estimates 
and for the courtesy and helpfulness of your Mr. Brown, who made himself readily familiar with our needs. 
We shall enjoy his future visits to our plant, for he impresses us with his ability. 

We were further impressed, and it was a telling impression in our decision to employ you, 
with the forms you use and with your letter paper. The fine paper, the well-designed letterhead, the well- 
organized and well-printed forms, gave us the feeling that you take pride in your business and overlook no 
detail in its performance. This is highly reassuring and we enter upon our relations with you with confidence 
that the letter of your contract will be carried out in generous and cordial spirit. 


Very truly yours, 


Jonathan Swift 


Letters and forms on Crane's Fine Papers command 
respect and inspure confidence, for they are made 
loday, as they have always been made, from cotton and linen 
fibres only, the choicest, most enduring materials 
for making paper. For the merest fraction of 
a cent more per sheet, you may enjoy and profil by 


the use of Crane's for all your business forms FOR SOCIAL AND BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 
CURRENCY SECURITIES TRACING + CARBON + SIBLE PAPERS 


and letter paper. 
MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS + SINCE 1801 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 


e The non-technical public seems to have a general 
impression that the problem of the constructive use 
of the disintegrating atom has arisen only since 
Hiroshima. The fact is, however, that man-made 
radio-active isotopes were being used in research 
and medicine before the first atomic pile was built. 
Revere, for example, in 1941 sponsored a scientific 
investigation of the corrosion process known as 
dezincification, using tracer elements created in a 
cyclotron. The purpose was to dis- 


Since cyclotrons are not conventional equipment 
in an industrial laboratory such as Revere’s, we 
engaged a prominent technical college to undertake 
the work. Its cyclotron produced the tracer elements 
or radio-active isotopes of the inhibitors. These 
were dissolved, and the radio-activity measured. 
A plate of the copper-zinc alloy was immersed in the 
solution, and from time to time the amount of radio- 
active material deposited upon it was measured. 

The nature of the deposited film 


cover why it is that the addition 
of a minute amount of an extra 
element makes copper-zinc alloy 

condenser tubes much more re- 
sistant to corrosion. We knew that 
certain elements had that effect, 
but before we could take full ad- 
vantage of them, it was necessary 
to know how the result was brought 
about. Then it would be possible 
to abandon the rule of thumb, and 


was determined by the electron- 
diffraction method. This was in 
effect an accelerated test for de- 
zincification and its inhibition, and 
was repeated many times with 
solutions of varying concentration. 
In the end it produced not only a 
clear picture of the process, but 
accurate measurements of it. 
Research into the fundamentals 
of materials, using radio-active 


prescribe accurate percentages of 
a chosen inhibitor. Measurement is part of science. 
Dezincification is a process that takes place in 
uninhibited condenser tubes, materially shortening 
their life. The alloy seems to dissolve away from 
small local areas, and the zinc is carried off, while 
the copper is redeposited as a porous plug. It is an 
electro-chemicai phenomenon, chiefly, though some- 
times there is evidence that a mechanical factor, 
such as scale, may play a part in initiating the attack. 


tracers, thus is not new. Many 
scientifically minded companies besides Revere 
have employed the method, and since the atomic 
piles have made such elements available in larger 
quantities at less expense, they are being used quite 
generally. No matter what you make, nor from 
whom you buy your materials, it is quite possible 
that somewhere in the background some abstruse 
scientific investigation has been done or is now going 
on, employing the atom as a guide to better products. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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At what age should an employee be retired? 


How much annuity should an employee 


receive? 


How should present older employees be 


taken care of? 

Should employees contribute toward the plan? | 
When should employees be given “vested” rights? i) 
What will a plan cost? ¥ 


Why should I have a retirement plan for 
employees anyway? 


These vital pension questions 
needn’t stump you... 


Asx your Travelers agent or broker about Travelers 
Group Annuities and how they may be applied to your 
business, 

With The Travelers’ wide experience in the fields of 
investment and personnel relations to guide you, you'll 
be sure of getting a pension plan tailor-made to suit your 


needs and your resources, 


The Travelers 


The Travelers Insurance Company, the Travelers Indemnity Com- 
pany, The Travelers Fire Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. Serving the insur- 
ance public in the lL nited States since 1864 and in Canada since 1565, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Hohat is significant in the record of current 
“a business conditions? What signs are there of 
Se ey strength? Of weakness? To what extent is the 
, present high level of overall business activity 
. supported by peak and near-peak production in 
GENERAL Business Conpitions 5 some selected industries? What are the opin- 


¢ | Cc 6 ions of business men concerning future eco- 
IGNIFICANT ILNDICATORS HART nomic activity? 


ForeicGn Trape CHART 


FORTY-FOUR HISTORICAL BUSINESS, Business opinion .... 
FINANCIAL, AND NATIONAL STA- 
TISTICAL SERIES 


The sentiment of the business community at the end 
of the first quarter of 1950 is best described as cautiously 
optimistic — optimistic in regard to the second quarter, 
but cautious concerning commitments extending beyond 
Business SALEs CHART 11 the mid-year. 

While business activity generally was at a high level during 
SOURCES OF THE STATISTICAL DATA.......... 12 the first three months of the year, there were some disquieting 
underlying factors. Some observers foresaw trouble as close 
as the second quarter while many, the majority in fact, pre- 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES FOR SELECTED 
PERIODS 
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dicted smooth sailing for most segments of business through 
the third quarter of 1950. 

In the final analysis, however, it is the expectations of the 
business man himself, influenced or not by the opinions of 
the experts, that are the most forceful determinants of 
business policy. But the active business leader, although he 
may be well acquainted with conditions in his own field, 
normally does not have time to study in any detail develop- 
ments in other sections of commerce and industry. The sta- 
tistical series, charts, and interpretive text which appear here 
in the Compass Points are designed to assist the busy 
executive by providing a basis for individual interpretation 
of general business trends from quarter to quarter. 

When interpreting the facts concerning business activity 
in the first three months of 1950, it is good to remember that 
we have passed from the immediate post-war period, when 
anything produced could be sold at a profit, to a period of 
increasing competition. Producers have in many instances 
found it necessary to cut costs to maintain their competitive 
positions. New plants and equipment have been installed and 
more efficient methods have been introduced. These actions 
have perhaps contributed somewhat to the moderate increase 
in the number of business failures as the less competent 


concerns are forced out either by voluntary liquidation or 


insolvency. This condition’ has increased unemployment as 
manpower has become more efficient and to the increase in 
unemployment as a more efhcient utilization of manpower 
is achieved. 


Business generally was good.... 

If the levels of activity established in most of the key 
sectors of the economy during the first quarter prevail for 
the remainder of the year, the total economic activity of 
the American people for the whole of 1950 may surpass 
that of 1949. Indications that these levels are being main- 
tained, through the second quarter at least, are numerous. 

The general improvement in production and trade which 
took place hesitatingly during the last six months of 1949 
continued at a faster and steadier pace during the first 


three months of 1950. Consumer purchasing power, bol- 


stered to some extent by the disbursement of veterans’ 


insurance refunds, was at an all-time high. Generally 
stable wholesale prices encouraged the business man as well 
as the consumer. Retailers tended to be conservative in their 
purchasing, specifying delivery in most instances within 60 
days. But there was no evidence of any sharp reduction in in- 
ventories similar to that which took place in the first half 
of 1949. Preliminary reports indicated that, contrary to 
estimates made earlier in the year, corporate profits in the 
first quarter, although below the 1948 peak, were above last 
year’s level. And the stock market displayed unusual strength 
during the period. The Dow-Jones industrial stock price 
average reached the highest level since 1930. Sharply rising 
stock prices, however, do not necessarily indicate further 
increases in the level of general business activity. 


But there were some weak spots .... 

There were, it is true, some underlying factors which 
were rather disquieting. While they presented no imme- 
diate threat to the high level of general business activity, 
they did engender a certain amount of caution among 
business men, especially in regard to the second half of 
1950 and beyond. 

The consumer debt of $18.3 billion at the quarter's 
end was $3 billion above a year ago. Over the past 
several years some of the increase in retail sales, especially 
durable goods sales, has been due to the rise in consumer 
installment buying. Farm income continued to decline even 
after seasonal adjustment. Surpluses of many kinds of farm 
products purchased by the Government as a price support 
measure continued to grow. Pre-Easter sales of apparel 
and other soft goods did not measure up to retailers’ 
expectations. As was anticipated Federal Government con- 
tinued to spend more than it received, on an annual basis; 
current estimates indicate a budgetary deficit for the fiscal 
year 1949-1950 of between $5 and $6.5 billion. 


Total exports declined about Io per 
cent in the first quarter of 19450 from 
$2.6 billion in the last three months 
of 1049. Imports rose about § per 
cent from the last quarter 1949 fg¢- 
ure of $78 billion, narrowing the 
export surplus to an estimated an- 
nual rate of approximately $2 bil- 
lion. The bars on the chart represent 
total exports of recorded merchan- 
dise, including goods exported un- 
der the authority of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, Net 
foreign investment, which is the net 
change in international assets and 
liabilities arising out of the current 
international flow of goods and ser- 
vices, factor incomes, and cash gifts 
and contributions, was minus $2 bil- 
lion im the first quarter of 1950, ac- 
cording to estimates by the Counal 
of Economic Advisers. 
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POPULA | UNEMPLOY EARNINGS OF | WHOLESALE RETAIL | CONSUMERS’ | 
TION Total Armed | MENT INDUSTRIAL WORKERS | PRICES PRICES PRICES PROUUG 
Civihan Agricultural | Nonagricult] Forces Hourly Weekly (PHYS 
Md:ilsons Millions | Millions | Millions Milizons Millions Doliars Dolias Inder index index 
i914 376 262 73 68.1 718 
1931 | 124.0 41.1 9.8 31.3 3 8.0 515 20.87 | 73.0 108.7 
1932 | 1248 37.7 9.7 28.0 2 | 121 | 446 | 17.05 64.8 | 976 | 
1937 128.8 45.3 9.4 i 3 7.7 624 24.05 | 863 103.5 102.7 
1938 «129.8 43.2 9.3 me 3 627 22.30 | 78.6 101.1 100.8 
1929 «=|: 130.9 44.9 9.3 356 | A 9.5 633 2386 | 77.1 99.0 9.4 | 
1941 | 133.2 50.4 9.1 3 | 15 5.6 79 6| 2958 | 873 108.3 105.2 
1942 | 134.7 53.8 9,3 45 | 38 2.7 853 36.65 | 988 124.9 116.5 
1943 | 136.5 $4.5 9.1 454 | 89 1d 961 43.14 103.1 | 134.0 123.6 
1944 «138.1 54.0 9.0 45.0 11.3 7 | 1.019 46.08 1040 | 1375 125.5 235 
1945 139.6 52.8 8.6 44.2 1.0 1.023 | 44.39 105.8 | 141.4 128.4 203 
i947 | :144.0 58.0 8.3 498 | 14 2.1 1.237 4997 | 152.1 180.1 159.2 187 
1948 |: 146.6 59.4 8.0 ee 2.1 1.350 54.14 164.9 192.7 171.2 192 
1949 (149.2 58.7 8.1 1 1S 34 1.401 54.78 | 1549 | 187.7 169.1 176 
| | 486° 5747 WT 55.15 | 1590 | 1900 | 1698 | 188 
| it | 1492 58.7 8.8 49.9 15 34 =| 1.403 54.13 | 155.7 | 1886 169.5 1745 
499 597 309 | 15 | 37 | 1405 | 5502 | 1534 | 1869 | 1600 | 168% 
| 1506 59.0 75 51.6 L4 55.29 151.7 185.2 168.2 173 


INANCIAL 


25 26 28 293 30 3} 32 
4 | PEDERAL i PEDERAL i GROSS | CURRENCY | DEMAND ; TURNOVER | LOANS OF ; COMM’L INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL | DISP 
€ ;RECEIPTS | EXPENDITURES | FEDERAL OUTSIDE OF | DEPOSITS | OF DEMAND | COMM'L LOAN | STOCK PRICE INCOME PER 
| Million Million DEB BANKS ADJUSTED DEPOSITS BANKS i RATES ' AVERAGES Billion IN¢ 
dotiar: dollars Bilson dollars | Million dollars | Million dollars Times Billion dollars Per cent L dollars Billio 
i919 | 3,152 18515 | 255°} 3593 17,624 
| 5116 | 24.0 | 3,677 17,113 32.2 26.1 668 7348 T 
1922 3,373 | 23.0 | 3,346 | 18,045 
1931 3,190 3652 | 168 4,470 | 17,412 138.58 58.9 
1932 «| «2,006 4535 | 195 4,669 | 15,728 64.57 41.7 
1937 | 5,029 8177 | 364 5,638 | 23,959 22.4 | 17.1 2.59 166.36 73.6 
1938 | 5,855 [a | a 5,775 | 25,986 19.9 16.4 2.53 132.44 67.4 
1939 «| 5165 | 8,707 | 404 6,401 29,793 19.4 17.2 2.10° 142.66 72.5 
| 5,387 | 8998 | 430 7,325 34,945 18.6 18.8 2.10 134.74 813 
1941 | 7,607 | 12,711 | 490 | 9,615 | 38,992 19.4 21.7 2.00 121.82 103.8 
1942 [12,799 | 32,397 | 724 | 13,946 | 48,922 18.4 19.2 2.20 107.20 137.1 
1043 | 22,282 | 78,179 | 136.7 | 18,837 [ 60,803 17.4 19.1 2.60 134.80 169.7 | 1 
1944 144,149 | 93,744 | 201.0 | 23,505 66.930 17.3 21.6 2.40 143.32 183.8 
1945 (46457 | 100397 | 258.7 | 26,490 75.851 | 16.1 26.1 2.2 169.82 182.7 | 1 
143.038 200.4 we 31.1 210° 19165 T1796 
1947 -«(143,259 | «42,505 «258.3 «(26,476 87.123 | 18.0 38.1 210 | 177.59 201.7 | 17 
1948 «142,211t | 36,791 252.2 | 26079 | 85520 | 19.2 425 | 250 | 17995 226.2 | 1 
1949 138,246 | 37,057 | 2528 | 25066 | 85.600 | 187 | 43.3 | 2.68 | 179.48 221.9 19 
25,100 81,100 | 19.0 | 4242.70 176.70 | 
8,052 10,149 | 2528 | 25,100 82,500 186 41.0 2.74 | 17175 | 220.85 
9257 11014 256.7 | 24,900 | 83,300 | 181 | 4s 263 | 17784 | 220.75 
iv} 8416 | 9.960 | 257.1 | 25,066 | 85600 | 192 | 427 2.65 | 191.62 | 221.58 


® Series revieed from this date on 
$ Beginning im 1948 tax refunds were deducted from receipts and were not included among eupenditures as had previously been done. 


Unshaded quarterly figures 


Sources 
Ri 
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13 
OAD _ Millon roams TORIES Millrea Midiion 
eusené cars | doliars MillionS | Millies$ Million | Million S Million$ = Million$ doliar: 
1,832 14,602 36549 i | 10320 7,750 
5,120 12,608 41,364 | 63,659 7 12,906 “8,080 on 1920 
9,324 | 8,150 32.954 | 4379 230 7 
2,824 | 11,296 | 48,459 37,814 | SST 4,399 1929 
6,371 34,752 | | 9105 | 2,378 2,091 1931 
8,176 4.743 _25.013 | 2,307 | 30,774 1,323 1932 
6,108 38338 60,202 10,676 2419 3433 1936 
7,668 | 9217 | 42,150 5,339 31,789 | 3,367 65,757, | 12,012 3,299 3,084 1937 
0,456 38,052 5,039 27,322 | 2,964 54,002 | 10,750 3,057 1,960 1938 
3912 | 8684 | 42,042 5,285 | 30,057 | 3200 61.340 | 11,516 3,123 2.318 | 1939 
2,348 11,767 | 55,490 7,62 | 43,440 4,151 98,069 | 17,024 5,020 3,345 194] 
2,768 16,069 57,639 7,307 48,141 3,702 125,158 | 19,348 8,003 2,745 1942 
2,444 20,106 63,321 6,872 51,275 3,577 153,843 20,171 12,842 3,381 1943 
3404 = 21,164 68,823 6,906 54,731 3,686 165,387 | 19,578 14,162 3,919 1944 
1.916 22,289 | 75,781 7.049 | 59,799 | 4216 154,481 18,457 9585 | 4,147 1945 
1,340 25,636 «(100,298 10,739 79,208 (54,075 34,961 9,503 9,900 (946 
4,501 30,328 118,908 12,666 | 93,054 | 7,545 205,105 30,006 15,162 5,733 1947 
2,835 30,802 130,042 14,402 8,315 228,008 34,250 12,530 7,124 1948 
6,494 27,704 127,856 || 13,839 90,258 9,149 214,259 | 30,765 11,885 6,626 1949 
9862 5,847 32,191 | 14,182 22,638 9,002 53,374 33,250 3,300 
9,062 7,202 31,940 14,422 22,436 9,151 54,679 31,356 2,664 
8756 8,515 31,742 | 13,839 | 21,891 9149 | $1,752 30,817 2,629 1,758 
NATIONAL 
| 35 | | 4) | 44 
DISPOSABLE INCOME — PERSONAL CONSUMER | CORPORATE EXP'DITURES | BUILDING | ELECTRIC | COMMERCIAL & IN NAMES IN 
PER CAPITA SAVINGS CREDIT PROFITS | POR PLANT & PERMITS POWER i DLUSTRIAL FAILURES | REFERENCE 
1948 Billion Outstanding AFTER TAXES; EQUIPMENT PRODUCTION | Number Liabilities 
Dollars dollars dollars | Biilton dollars Billion dollars | Billron dollars Million Billrons hah | Basrmecses Miliston § Businesses i 
508 800 Re eee —13 47 | 1,006 | 109.4 28,285 736.3 | 2,125,288 | 1931 
383 672 | —1.4 41 | —34 ah BST ae 31,822 928.3 2,076,580 | 1932 
552 6.7 | 940 146.5 9,490 183.3 2,056,598 | 1937 
505 857 1.0 eae Ear 4.5 966 | 142.0 12,836 246.5 2,101,933 | 1938 
| 536 923 5.0 5.2 1029 161.3 14,768° | 182.5 | 2,116,008 | 1939 
| 691 1,125 9.8 9.9 9.4 82 | 1,196 | 2083 11,848 | 136.1 | 2,170,615 | 194} 
866 1,273 25.4 6.5 9.4 6.1 644 | (233.1 9,405 | 1008 | 2,151,549 | 1942 
_ 970 1,344 30.0 5.3 10.6 45 419 | 267.5 3,221 | 45.3 2,023,007 | 1943 
| 1,064 1,451 35.4 5.7 10.8 5.2 709 | 2795 1222 | 31.7 | 1895033 | 1044 
Bm) 1,082 1,443 28.0 6.6 8.5 66 | 1,028 | 2713 809 | 30.2 41,909,095 | 1945 
1,376 10.3 10.1 139 126 2,089 269.4 1,129 |” 673 2 
| 1,194 1,284 5.1 13.7 19.1 16.2 2,470 | 307.3 3,474 | 204.6 2,409,845 1947 
1,302 1,302 12.0 16.3 a2 i: We 3,111 | 3363 $,250 | 2346 2,555,182 | 1948 
1,292 1,308 14.4 18.8 3131 | 3445 | 9246 | 308.1 2,684,840 | 949 
1.3018 | 13148 | | 16.1 | 47 857 83.6 2,480 4.7 2684840 
12836 | 13008 | 9.86 | 165 1756 831 85.8 2,261 
| 1.269§ | 1.2925 1085 | 188 17.7% | 46 | 2,407 65.9 2,706,886 


information on a later page. 
1950, races 8 ano 9. 


hange or lack of change from previous levels. 


4 Annual rate 
+ Figures for this 


lly adjusted. 


prior dates are from another source snd are not strictly comparable with loter data. 
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COMPARATIVE FIGURES ror SELECTED PERIODS 


PER CENT CHANGE 


First 
Yeors (duarters 
1950) 
Irom from FIGURES 
1939 1949 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. 
+ 30.7 | ~ 03| Employment, Civilian ( 1997 | | Sao | 
1949; 595 | 586 | 19530 | 569 | 570 | 576 
t 7 
64.2 | +467) Unemployment f 47 2.4 
Million persons 1948 | 618 3.2 3.2 
ie + 191.6 | + 3.5) Personal Income ey f 1947, | 200.9 | 2043 | 1948 | 2065 {| 204.1 | 2047 
Bee Billion doliars 1948 | 2166 {| 2170 | 1949 {| 2146 | 2113 | 2102 
| 1949 | 209.4 | 29 1950 | 2081 | 2191 2210 
+3113.9 | + 2.3 U. S. Savings Bonds Outstanding 1947 50.0 | $2.1 | 1948 | a I 52.8 | 33.0 
| Billion dollars 1948 Me. 4. 56.0 
+ 1UBS | +196 Consumer Credit Outstanding 1947 | 12.9 | 13.7 | 1948 | 134 | 13.3 | 13.8 


1947 | 1.295 | 1948) 1.302] ~—:1.308 
1948 | #1397) 1400 | 1949 1405| 1401 | 1.400 
1949 | = 1.389 | 1410 | 1950 | 1.419 | 


Hourly Earnings of Industrial Workers 
Dollars 


Dollars 1948 | 55.60 | 56.14 | 1949 | 5550 | 55.20 | 54.74 


1949 


+ 1296 23 Weekly Earnings of Industrial Workers 1947 1948 | $2.86 


Business Sales 1947 | 36.0 | 37.0 | 1948 Sie * | 7.2 | 38.0 
Billion dollars 1948 | 386 | 38.2 1949 36.6 
1949 | 35.5 | 34.6 | 1950 38.5 

+ 178.7 7.4 Business ji ventones 1948 | $24 | $30 
Billion dollars 1948 586 54.5 1949 | §8.5 58.4 
1949 | 540 {| 53.6 | 1950 We 


Physical Production Index 1947 | 1948 
Adjusted 1948 195 1949 19] | 184 
1949 | 173 180 1950 | 183 «186 
t 
15 Freight Carloadings f 1947 3.5 | 3.2 | 1948 3.8 3.1 3.0 
: Million cars 1948 3.3 | 3.3 | 1949 2.8 | 2.8 2.6 
+ 204.3 +423 Building Permits, 120 Cites 1947 228 255 | 1948 | 233 | | 264 
Million dollars - 1948 =| 230 228 + 1949 | 188 | 195 | 256 
1949 | 245 249 1950 ; | 


1948 | 165.9 | 161.0 (161.6 
1949 | 160.6 158.1] | 158.4 
1950 


+ 1009 42 Wholesale Price Index 1947 
1926--100 1948 
1949 


701 Consumers’ Price Index f 1947 | 164.9 167.0 | 1948 168.8 | 167.5 166.9 
1935-1939--100 1948 =} 172.2 171.4 1949 170.9 169.0 169.5 
| 1949 [1686 | 167.5 1950 | 1669 | 166.5 167.0 
258 (415.0 Industrial Stock Price Average 1947 (381.42 | 179.18 | 1948 176.26 | 168.47 169.94 
Dollars 1948 (176.60 | 176.31 | 1949 | 179.75 | 174.46 | 175.87 
1949 | 191.61 | 196.78 | 1950 | 199.79 | 203.46 | 206.30) 
4 22.0) Commercial and Industral Failures f 1947 313 317 | 1948 356 417 477 
Number 1948 =| 460 1949 | 566 6RS | 847 
| 1949 | 835 770 1950 864 | R11 
+ Liabilities of Business Fadures f 1947 | 163 25.5 «1948 13.0 | 25.6 7S 
1949 | 22.8 19.3 1950 26.4 27.9 


May 
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Retail sales im the first quarter of 
after adjustment for seasonal 
variation, were $700 million abowe 


MANUFACTURERS 


About exports... . 

The excess of United States exports over imports has 
narrowed steadily since the Summer of 1947 when the 
export surplus reached a peak of nearly $11 billion. Dur- 
ing 1948 and again in the second half of 1949 imports 
were increasing while at the same time exports were 
declining. Squeezed from both directions, the export sur- 
plus fell to an annual rate of $3.5 billion in the final 
quarter of 1949. Preliminary estimates for the first quarter 
of 1950 indicate a decline in exports and little change in 
the volume of imports, reducing the export surplus still 
further. 


Some new production records were established .. . . 

Most of the durable goods industries operated at or 
close to peak levels during the first quarter. The automo- 
bile industry produced approximately 1.65 million vehicles 
in the first three months of 1950, despite a strike against 
one of the major producers during February and March. 
First quarter output was at an annual rate which would 
exceed the all-time record established in 1949 by about 
250,000 units, or about 2.5 per cent. 

Housing starts amounted to 80,000 in January, 80,000 
in February, and 110,000 in March, the highest quarterly 
total on record. The value of building permits issued in 
215 cities during the first three months of 1950 was 42 
per cent above that of any similar period on record. Re- 
lated industries also prospered. Manufacturers of house- 
hold appliances, furniture, and building materials raised 
their output to near-peak levels to meet the very heavy 
demand for their products. 

Much of the increase in demand for durable goods, 
however, was at the expense of some of the nondurables. 
Production of primary textiles declined slightly during 
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the corresponding period a year age 
and were up $1 billion from the last 
quarter of 1940. Wholesale sales de- 
clined about g per cent from the 
similar period in 1940, but were up 
slightly from the last quarter of 
1040. Manufacturers’ sales rose to 
$79.8 billion in March, the highest 
lewel in fifteen months, Total manu- 
facturers’ sales for the first quarter 
were $55.4 billion, an increase of 
nearly $1 billion ower the first quar- 
ter of and up nearly billion 
from the level im the last three 
months of 1040. Data from the U. 8, 
Office of Business Economics. 


the quarter. Retail sales of all nondurable goods were 
2 to 3 per cent below the level of the first quarter of 
1949 in contrast to durable goods sales which were 15 to 
16 per cent above the first three months of 1949, 


Employment remained high... . 

Some of the current unemployment is undoubtedly due 
to filled pipelines; since 1946 there has been a gradual 
satisfying of war-deferred demand. Along with the expan- 
sion in supplies has come a return to seasonal fluctuations 
in production, distribution, and employment. 

Joblessness, which set a new post-war peak of 4.7 mil- 
lion persons in February declined .5 million in March. 
The quarterly average was well below pre-war levels both 
in number and as a percentage of the labor force. The 
number of persons at work during the first quarter was 
greater than in the immediate post-war years and was very 
close to first quarter 1948 and 1949 levels. Nonagricul- 
tural employment was at an all-time first quarter high. 

With the prospect of a continued high level of indus- 
trial production and an increase in farm and other outdoor 
operations, it is likely that total employment will rise dur- 
ing the second quarter to a mid-Summer peak. Unemploy- 
ment may rise slightly during the second quarter, particu- 
larly in June when large numbers of students will be entering 


the labor force. 


And earnings were higher... . 


The average worker in selected manufacturing, whole- 
saling, and retailing lines took home a larger weekly pay 
check during the first quarter of 1950 than ever before. 
It is not probable that weekly earnings will be reduced 
during the second quarter. On the contrary, it is quite 
possible that increases in production may result in a 
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longer work week and higher earnings. 

Consumer disposable income (the income left to con- 
sumers after personal tax and nontax payments to general 
government) has increased each year since the end of 
World War II. Following a leveling off period in 1949, 
it rose sharply in the first quarter of 1950 to an estimated 
annual rate of slightly under $200 billion. 

The annual rate of consumer disposable income may 
decline slightly in the second quarter because of the fact 
that over 75 per cent of the $2.8 billion veterans’ insur- 
ance refund was disbursed in the first quarter. But total 
disposable income should remain above 1949 levels. 


Looking ahead.... 

The question arises as to how much of the currently 
heavy demand for automobiles and houses stems from the 
shortages built up during the war years. In view of the 
rapid increase in population over the past decade, it is 
reasonable to believe that markets are now substantially 


larger than in pre-war years. But some downward adjust- 
ment in the demand for these items seems likely in the 
near future. 

Since the labor force is constantly growing, it is neces- 
sary for business to expand proportionately to prevent per 
capita income from falling. The most recent estimates of 
business expenditures for new plant and equipment in the 
first half of 1950, although slightly higher than was pre- 
viously anticipated, are about 8 per cent below the similar 
1949 period. 

The first quarter unemployment figure of 4.5 million 
persons, although below the levels in the decade prior to 
World War II, is nevertheless too high to be purely 
frictional.’ 

Such problems as these, together with declining exports 
and shrinking farm income will not noticeably affect the 
level of general business activity during the next three or 
four months. They are long range problems. But their 
solution rests eventually with American business and Gov- 


ernment policies. 
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The monthly figures on population, em- 
ployment, unemployment, exports, and im- 
ports are compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
the Census. Population figures include armed 
forces overseas and are the July estimates 
for each year; the quarterly figures are end 
of period estimates. Employment and unem- 
ployment data are averages for the periods; 
hgures through 1922 are from the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Export figures 
are the total exports of domestic merchan- 
dise; import figures are the totals of all 
imports. 

The data on the gross earnings of indus- 
trial workers and wholesale and consumers’ 
prices are compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Average hourly carnings re- 
flect extra pay for overtime and late shift 
work, Average weekly earnings are affected 
by the length of the work-week ; they are “be- 
fore’ payroll deductions. The Wholesale 
Price Index measures wholesale prices in 
terms of the 1926 level. The Consumers’ Price 
Index is designed to reflect prices paid by 
moderate income families in metropolitan 
areas; the average 1935-1939 prices equal 
100. The Retail Price Index (1935-1939=— 
100) compiled by the U. 8. Ofhce of Business 
Economics, differs from the Consumers’ Price 
Index in that the latter includes some items 
such as rent and utilities. The price index 
figures are averages of monthly figures. 

Freight carloadings reported by the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads represent 
cars of revenue freight loaded for all report- 
ing Class I railroads and their subsidiaries. 

The total farm income derived from farm 
marketings, CCC loans, and Government 
payments is reported every month by the 
U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
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The information concerning business sales 
and inventories, income, savings, and corpo- 
rate profits is published by the U. S. Office of 
Business Economics. Sales figures are totals 
for the periods and inventory figures are for 
the end of each period; figures through 1922 
are from “National Income and Its Composi- 
tion’ by Simon Kuznets. The quarterly and 
monthly inventories and sales figures are ad- 
justed for seasonal variations. National in- 
come consists of the aggregate earnings of 
labor and property ; it measures the total fac- 
ter costs of the goods and services produced 
by the economy. Disposable persona! income 
is the income remaining to individuals after 
the payment of taxes. The first quarter 1950 
figures for industrial workers’ earnings, na- 
tional and personal income, savings, credit, 
and profits are estimates by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

The information on business failures and 
liabilities, the number of businesses in opera- 
tion (Names in the Reference Book), and the 
value of building permits in 120 principal 
cities is regularly collected and published by 
Dun & Brapsrreer, Inc. Annual totals of 
Names in the Reference Book are from the 
July Book; quarterly figures are from the 
Book nearest the end of the quarter. A major 
revision of failure and liability data oc- 
curred in 1939; the data from 1945 to date 
have been revised to exclude all railroad 
failures, and are now comparable with 
years prior to 1945 when railroads were not 
included. 

The annual and quarterly figures on elec- 
tric power production are totals of electric 
energy produced by utilities and industrial 
establishments. They do not include genera- 
tion by hotels, othce buildings, or other com- 


INC, 


mercial establishments. The data are com- 
piled by the Federal Power Commission. 
The annual and quarterly estimates of 
total business expenditures for plant and 
equipment are regularly compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and the SEC. 


Federal receipts, expenditures, debt, and 
savings bonds outstanding are reported by 
the U. S. Treasury Department. Annual fig- 
ures are for the fiscal years ended June 30; 
quarterly receipts and expenditures are to- 
tals for each quarter, and debt and bond 
figures are for the end of each period. 


Industrial production, banking, and finan- 
cial statistics are prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. The industrial 
production index (1935-1939==100) mea- 
sures the physical volume of production. The 
figures are averages of seasonally adjusted 
monthly indexes. Currency Outside of Banks, 
Demand Deposits Adjusted to exclude inter- 
bank and U. S. Government deposits and 
cash iterns in the process of collection, Loans 
of Commercial Banks, and Consumer Credit 
Outstanding are end of period figures. Turn- 
over of Demand Deposits is reported at an 
annual rate. The series of Commercial Loan 
Rates was recently revised back through 
1939. 

A daily average of the prices of 30 indus- 
trial stocks is compiled by Dow-Jones & Com- 
pany. The figures included here are averages 
for each period. 


There are occasional revisions and 
changes in almost all statistical series. The 
characteristics and limitations of such data 
are important in many uses of the material. 
The editors of Dun’s Review will be glad to 
answer any questions. 
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Compass Points of Business 


Important developments im business activity during the first quar- 
ter of 1950, togethe: with significant Aistoricail com parisons 


Over the Editor’s Desk 


What am I bid—for kid? 


~ 


Management Techniques to Match Speed with Efficiency 
W. Watrer Wars, Vice-President, Radio Corporation of America 


How business men can make sure that no segment of an enterprise 
j | 4 
lags hchind in the drive| to keep abreast of ¢ hanging conditions 


Are We Facing Dollar Devaluation ? 


Seymour Harris, Graduate School of Publu Administration, 
Harvard University 


Why an mipht the dollar price of gold the possible 
effects devaluation would have m the United States and cliewhere 


Capital Recovery—Value versus Cost 
Pirson W. Retry, 


Examination of deprecration losses on original capital imvestment 


iMmcHited Mm long inflationary periods and some suggested remedies 


Problems of Venture Capital 
M. Fritoman, Consniting Economist 


Ohstacles that discourage the flow of funds from private imvestors 
and somé observations on posslle ways to eliminate these obstacles 


The Trend of Business 
{ review of current busaness conditions including the Regional Trade 
Barometers ( page 31), Weekly Signposts of Actisity ( page 31), and 
the latest Fatdure statistics ( page 38) 


Here and There in Business 


Sigemficant new development: or major waprovements in methods and 
equipment having widespread applications in commerce and industry 


Dun's Revew (Including Dun's International Renew and The World's Market). May 
lished monthiv. 290 Broadway, New York 8, N. ¥ Subscription information on page 75. 
nght 1950 by Dun & Brapsrrert, Inc. Copynghted under Internanonal Copynght Convennon. 
rights reserved under Pan American Copynght Convention. Frontispiece by Gendreau. 


graph from Devaney, loading tron ore on barges on Lake Ene. 
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Intensive competition demands 
greater effort from your sales staff. 
One of the best ways to obtain this 
effort is through a well-planned 
Cappel, MacDonald Merchandise 
Prize Incentive Plan...which offers 
the salesman a wide choice of ap- 
pealing, top-quality merchandise 
rizes. You go direct to his home, 
fis wife, his family. You bring all 
the forces into play which result in 
plus sales, plus profits. For 28 years, 
Cappel, MacDonald has created re- 
sultful Incentive Sales Plans for the 
nation’s leaders. 
Write for details of our newest 


Merchandise Prize ltacentive 
Pian...the “Selling Bee. 


? 
CAPPEL, MacDONALD and CO. 


CAPPEL BUILDING DAYTON 1, OHIO 
Representatives ian Principal Cities 


MERCHANDISE PRIZE INCENTIVE PLANS 


HANSEN— the TACKER 


with 1001 Uses—Saves 
Time—Steps— Materials 


DRIVE stout two-legged tacks and staples 
as fast as you can grip. This easy-to-use 
Hansen Tacker holds many dozen tacks at 
one loading—can drive them straight in or 
with legs clinched. 


ideal for every kind of fastening job: 
mounting insulation, tacking up outdoor 
signs, fastening merchandise to cards, at- 
taching price tags, lining shipping cases, 
assembling, etc. 

Tackers in 36 models. REQUEST 
Staples in 80 sizes. FOLDER 


A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


5019 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
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34 models to choose from—Remington Rand 
offers you the job-fitted machine for your in- 
dividual needs. Electric and hand-operated 
models —all with the faster 10 key keyboard 
for peak productivity in office figure work. 
Precision-built for quiet operation . . . top 
efficiency. Capacities to $100,000,000,000.00, 
Priced from $99.50 up. 


The COMPLETE line of faster figuring ma- 
chines —The unique Printing Calculator—the 
versatile machine with PRINTED PROOF 
ON THE TAPE — in a variety of models 
including wide carriage machines for direct 
computation on forms. Lightning fast with 
the 10 key kevboard...all models are com- 
pletely electrified—list, add, subtract ...with 
automatic division and direct multiplication. 


ffi 

ffi 
Your only source for freedom of choice— 
; A The new Remington Electri-conomy Type- 
‘ writer—shattering records for higher typing 
. output, greater accuracy and increased office 
3 savings. The completely new Super-riter— 
with new functional Fold-A-Matic construc- 
tion and exclusive Tempo Touch Typing. 

ht 


The famous Noiseless DeLuxe Gray Type- 
writer—for ty ping perfection with QUIET. 


ONE call brings ALL the best—liemington 
Rand is supreme in the field of supplies... 
supplies that help vou get the most from 


~ your business machines! The new AIl 
Nylon Typewriter Ribbon for new economy 
& through far longer wear... Patrician Carbon 
Paper, with exclusive convenience features 
© ... Plastiplates and Plastiphoter — for low- 
a cost, high quality offset duplicating. 
4 e Remington Rand, Business Machines Library, Rm. 1201, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 , 
pease send me ho obligation the tree booklets have hex ked below: 
Adding Machine Super-riter Electri-conomy Typewriter Line-a-time 
all ere Printing Calculator Nylon Ribbon Noiseless Typewriter Plastiplate 
NAME TITLE i 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
| Duns Review 14 May 1950 
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‘96’ Printing Calculator 


Nylon Typewriter Ribbon — 
Patrician Carbon Paper 
and Typewriter Ribbon 


tie 


Noiseless Deluxe 
Gray Typewriter 


Stencils, Plastiplates 
and Plastiphoter 


USE THE COUPON FOR THESE 
FREE FACT-PACKED BOCKLETS 


Hed 
cae Electric Adding Machine Hand Adding Machine Adding Machi eee meg 
te 
| 
a Electri-conomy Typewriter Super-riter 
| 
or your 
we have no reason 
sys 
if We make them all AE 
Br, 
a Review Is May 


PRODUCED 
4 TIMES 
FASTER 


Typical of Gains 
MULTIPRESS is bringing 
to all types of industries 


In almost every type of industry, you can fiod examples 
snular to this--where Mulupress solves tough pro 
duction problems oc brings faster, better output at 
lower 

Ihe above us typical of the way the plastics 
uses Multipre ss for best results from the new fav 
curing alkyd compression molding compounds 
Combioing smooth oil-hydrauli power with advanced 
amt offen ungemous controls, Mulupress is upsetiuing 
4 toe of rdeas about production efthorency. 

Available in many sizes, 4 features exclusive attach 


ments for many special necds, 


You «an get a quick view of its unusual 


the free bulletin oftered below 


just have the coupon filled in and mailed o! 
no obligation, 


r 
The DENISON Engineering Co. | 
7 1160-1245 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio j 
| Please rush my copy of the new bulletin ; 
| “MULTIPRESS and How You Can Use It” 
| Name 
Company 
Address. 
dress 


City 
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LYRICAL [neident in Silver, 
a collection of lyrical poems by A. M. 
Sullivan, Associate Editor of Dun’s Re 
view, recently was published by the 
Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc., 
New York. 


cerned with science and industry (many 


His other poetry is con- 


such poems having appeared in Dun’s 
Review), folk ballads and narratives of 
northern New Jersey, and ballads of 
litthe known heroes of the American 
Revolution. 

CONSUMER CREDIT) Trends in con- 
sumer credit trom tg2y through 1949 
together with consumer income, expen- 
ditures, and savings in this period are 
presented in a new chart prepared by 
Dun & Bravsrrtet, Inc. This is avail- 
able trom the editors on request, Con- 
sumers have added constantly to their 
holdings of liquid assets during the 
post-war period while raising the level 
of their outstanding debt. Consumer 
credit outstanding increased from a 
wartime low of $5.4 billion in Ig43 lo 
$15.8 billion at the end ot 1949. 

INDEN 


Copies ot the 1Q49 index to 


Dun’s Review mav still be obtained 


On request, 

MATERIALS HANDIANG “The substan- 
tial savings which materials handling 
equipment, tailored to the particular 
need, 1s accomplishing in thousands of 
manufacturing, warehousing, and other 
industrial and commercial applications 
is discussed in the June Dun’s Review 
by Stevens H. Hammond. Mr. Ham- 
mond ts presict nt of the Whiting (Cor- 


Harvey, Til. 


porat pon, 


COsTs AND PROFITS 


What really hap- 


pens to unit costs and prohts m an 


dustry as a whole and in some impor 
tant lines in particular during business 
expansions and contractions is described 
inacoming number by Thor Hultgren, 
economist and member of the research 
staff of the National Bureau of 


nomic Research. 


May 


| The Unsinger-AP Corp. 


1950 


| Bind your loose -leaf 
records in the most 


THe NEW avuminum ninceo 
STORAGE BINDER 


FREE SAMPLE. cs ni 


business letterhead for FREE Sample (3'4" 1 6° which may 
be used as note pad), and complete details including prices. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


Estdblished 1978 | 


720 South Dearborn Street, 5, 


| ae 
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YOUR NAME 


Here's a real tool of « thousand 


The eolortul Cant 
holds a single edee blade, «afely 
locked in open er « losed 
position Imprint space for 
lines in two positions, 


Use the Cavaher for opening 


Cartons, par hages ‘ . on the 


dratting table in the press 
room as a~make ready” knife, 
or tor anv purpese requiring 


an extra-keen edge. 


Centact your pobher or 
sand catalog 


of F omplete Aing Aut Line 


King) Kut 


write for pre 


Dept. 15-D, Toledo, Ohio 
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the world’s most powerful braking system will 
some day help you stop your car quicker and more safely 


Out in the blistering desert heat of 
Muroc, California, men dare death in 
simulated air crashes to perfect life- 
saving devices for fellow fliers. Here at 
the Edwards Air Base, volunteers ride a 
rocket sled which is exploded to terrific 
speed down a half-mile railroad track. 
The skidding sled is suddenly deceler- 
ated at up to 35 times the force of 
gravity ... a rate comparable to stop- 
ping your car in 9 feet at 75 miles 
per hour. 


Northrop Aircraft, Inc., and Brake 
Shoe developed the braking system 
which halts the thunderous rush of the 
rocket sled. It consists of 45 mechan- 


ical braking units. Each unit is made of 
twoopposing pairs of clasp-type brakes, 
capable of exerting a pressure of 
33,000 

As makers of the brake shoes that 
halt the nation’s trains, we have pio- 
neered many of the braking develop- 
ments that have given rail travel its fine 
safety record. 

And today’s quicker, smoother car 
stops are due in many ways to develop- 
ments in our American Brakeblok 
brake lining. 

You can depend on Brake Shoe for 
the braking materials of the future. If 
you have a braking problem write: 


730 PARK NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Ceopyriei 


t 


Amer. 


Brake “hon 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce weer-resisting parts in 56 Americon and Canadian pienis. 
AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION « ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «+ ENGINEERED CASTINGS Division 
KELLOGG DIVISION « MATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
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TO MATCH SPEED WITH EFFICIENCY 


CAREW PHOTOORAPH FROM MONKMETER 


Zo DAY more than ever be- 
fore all of competitive industry is faced 
with the fastest tempo it has ever ex- 
perienced. In times past it was possible 
for businesses of all types to earn satis- 
factory profits on a slow turnover of 
goods and money. Now this is no 
longer true. In order to remain com- 
petitive, industry must work on a slim 
margin of profit which can be trans- 
formed into a fair rate of return to 
stockholders only by fast turnover. 

Through much of the earlier history 
of our industries, it was usually possible 
for management to approach new situ- 


S 


W. WALTER WATTS 


Vice-Presdent, Radto Corporation of America 


anons with time-consuming delibera- 
tion. Not so to-day. The tempo of 
activity has so speeded up that manage- 
ment now pays an increasingly severe 
penalty for its delays in recognizing and 
meeting changing conditions. 

The key-note of modern industry is 
speed—a speed which was considered 
incredible and impossible a generation 
ago. The net result of this faster indus- 
trial pace is that in the most efficient 
and competitive industries time inter- 
vals have been cut to a minimum. 

We have merely to look at the tele- 
vision industry which was virtually 
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CAN MANAGEMENT DO 
TO KEEP THE DIVERSE ELEMENTS 
OF A BUSINESS IN HARMONY 
IN THE PRESENT PERIOD OF IN 
CREASED TEMPO? How CAN CON 
TROL OVER THE MANY PARTS OF AN 
ENTERPRISE BE MAINTAINED WITH 
OUT DISCOURAGING INDIVIDUAL IN 
ITIATIVE? WHAT CAN BE DON} 
TO IMPROVE THE COLLECTION AND 
USE OF DATA POR INTERNAL CON 
TROL PURPOSES? 


non-existent before the war to realize 
how much more efthacnt and tlexible 
we have to be to-day in order to survive 
Looking back on the era of radio, it is 
apparent that television is growing and 
improving at least ten times as fast as 
did radio during its early growth. 

It does not take a thorough analysis 
to discover that top industrial perform 
ance is being turned in to-day by thos« 
who integrate all the various aspects ot 
business in the quickest and most et 
ficient manner. This kind of perform 
ance cannot be brought about without 
a continuous flow of current, up-to-the 
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minute information through all levels 
of management in such a way that no 
single element of a business is long per- 
mitted to remain out of phase with all 
of the other elements. 

The auto-makers know this only too 
well. The bodies for to-day’s chassis 
are received only hours before use. 
Failure of supply means shutdown and 
over-supply means costly warehousing. 
This is dangerous to be sure, but it is 
the most efhcient and least costly 
method—when everything clicks. 

Our large department and chain 
stores provide an excellent example of 
the availability of up-to-the-minute in- 
formation without which the very big- 
ness of these organizations would make 
for higher rather than lower prices to 
the customer. 

Although much could, and possibly 
should be said about aspects of man- 
agement other than control—-such as 
organization and planning-—-we shall 
here consider only the more limited 
concept of control, Actually, in every- 
day business practise it is impossible to 
divorce one ot these major aspects of 
management's duties from another. 


Awareness of Change 


Theoretically, however, the subject 
of control is normally considered as a 
separate topic from organization. Con- 
sequently, let us assume that the 
organizations of the over-expanded, 
over-stulled, sluggish giants emerging 
from the war have been streamlined 
into strongly competitive, forceful 
teams of operators with ability, spirit, 
and incentive to meet the challenge of 
our changing conditions. 

We shall discuss here only that aspect 
of management's responsibility which 
pertains to the functioning of our or- 
ganizations toward the attainment of 
objectives. More specifically this in- 
cludes the ways and means by which 
one can keep abreast of changing con- 
ditions, whether his job be personnel 
management, merchandising, account- 
ing, production control, engineering, 
product and market analysis, sales, in- 
spection, warehousing, or any of the 
other specific areas of management. 

Despite a universal awareness by 1n- 
dustry of the existence of the present 
tempo and of constantly changing con 
ditions, most of our business enterprises 
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are not adequately keeping pace in- 
ternally with these changing conditions 
and cannot possibly adjust to them 
without basic internal revisions of con- 
trol techniques and philosophy. 

For example, many of our industrial 
concerns are still attempting to utulize 
their existing accounting techniques, 
records, and reports to provide the in- 
formation required for control pur- 
poses. Yet these accounting systems, 
by and large, are obsolete in terms of 
the need tor up-to-the-minute data. 

Too many industrial executives are 
slaves to this system of the past on the 
false assumption that it is impossible to 
manage and control without statistics 
which are correct to the last dollar and 
cent. Not enough top managers have 
learned the fundamental truth that, for 
control purposes, approximations to- 
day are far more useful than correct 
fhiyures to-morrow. 

Here is a typical and recent example 
of what I mean, taken trom my own 
company. For some years it was the 
policy and practise of our held service 
people to fill out a defect report after 
the installation of any new product. 
Several district offices each accumulated 
these reports, summarized them tor 
their districts and then sent them to 
the head ofhce for further consolidation 
and summarization. The time re 
quired tor this entire cycle was several 
weeks with the result that several 
weeks’ additional production with the 
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“The sooner we start reward- 
ing those who quickly report 
ther trouble and ask for 
heip, instead of criticizing 
them for their shortcomings. 
the quicker we shall begin to 
biald toward the control ob- 
advocated.” 


same defects had been shipped into the 
held before any corrective action was 
applied. Through use of samples 
rather than complete coverage, plus 
faster means of communication, plus 
elimination of minor, non-essential de- 
fects from the reports, we are now get- 
ting service information at the home 
plant which permits us to take action 
to-day to correct last week’s production 
faults which became apparent only 
after installations were made. We find 
that our approximations and samples 
to-day are tremendously more valuable 
to us than was formerly the case with 
correct figures at a much later date. 

A fundamental and basic aspect of 
the service example is that under the 


revised system, each reporting installa- 
tion technician is required to exercise 


his own judgment by reporting to the 
home office only those detects which are 


major in his opinion. 
Previously, all field men were re- 
quired to enter on standard sheets only 


such information as was prescribed by 
the home office. At the reporting level 
we now have our men, through the ex- 


ercise of their own judgment, partici- 


pating In management activities. It 


would have been impossible to install 


the new system had there not been, on 


the part of the home office, a high de- 


gree of confidence and respect in the 


ability of our field men. To me, this 


exemplifies one of the most basic funda- 


mentals of this whole subject of indus 
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“Each worker must know 
what he w supposed to do, 
not from the standpoint that 
he will be fired if he doesn't 
do it, but from the standpoint 
of the necessity of that fune- 
tion as an integral portion of 
the overall mission.” 


trial control, for it is the aspect which 
might be called control philosophy. 
For some reason or other it is cus- 
tomary on the part of all echelons of 
management, not to mention the wérk- 
ers themselves, to look on industrial 
control as a method for obtaining pre- 
scribed after-the-fact information. On 
the basis of this information those who 
performed satisfactorily are rewarded 
and those who failed to live up to ex- 
pectations are chastised in some manner. 
It is common, particularly among in- 
termediate levels of supervision, to look 
on control mechanisms as devices 
which are forced upon the organization 
through lack of confidence in the ability 
of each member of the team to do his 
job. With such_a reputation among 
operating managers, it is litth wonder 
that many of our control methods ac- 
tually create bottlenecks, instead of 
making the organization more efficient. 
f e In my opinion, one of the greatest les- 
| sons American industry has yet to learn 
is that the true basis for control is ut- 
most confidence of all levels ot mahage- 
ment in the ability of people to do their 
jobs. The sole reason for setting up 
control mechanisms is to highlight 
trouble Spots as they OCCUFr SO as tO Pro- 
vide immediate assistance to any mem- 
ber of the team who is in trouble. 
When you come right down to it, 
people on the firing line are usually best 
equipped to do something abeut a prob- 
lem when it occurs. Yet we find that 
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in most organizations there is a definite 
tendency on the part of people who are 
in trouble to cover up through use or 
abuse of existing control facilines. 

A proper control philosophy, on the 
other hand, would encourage a wide 
publicity of the trouble and a concerted 
effort on the part of the group to muster 
all of its resources to straighten out the 
problem. You all know that one of the 
supposed great strengths of big business 
is the accumulated knowledge and ex 
perience of many people in many fields 
of activity. It is a “supposed” great 
strength because frequently it turns out 
to be the greatest weakness of a busi- 
ness for the simple reason that acquired 
knowledge and experience of different 
people in different positions is not 
brought to bear on problems as they arise. 

A major cause of this failure to use 
acquired knowledge and experience is 
our outm ded control philosophy. Cer- 
tainly, when things get in a mess, one 
can always call the top team together, 
state the problem, and get a solution 
but in the speed of this atomic age that 
1s too late! 

This basic difference in control phi 
losophy has many ways of expressing 
itself in a business enterprise. Under 
the old and far too prevalent philoso- 
phy, for example, we find that often 
management's reaction to a trouble 
spot, which it does not discover until 
it has grown to serious proportions, is 
to add some kind of expert to a staff 


W 


position with instructions to “move in 
and clean up the mess.” 

Not only does this attempted solu 
tion increase overhead costs, but it 1s 
usually basically inethcient and may 
have long-term telling effects on the 
morale and efhciency of the whole or 
ganization. It isa solution which auto 
matically sets up additional horizontal 
and vertical channels of communica 
tions which tend to slow down the 
whole operation. 

But even more important than that, 
it does not squarely tace the issue ot 
the amount of confidence management 
has in the person responsible for that 
portion of the job, and his ability, if 
given the proper encouragement, to 
work out the solution himself 

Proper control philosophy, theretore, 
instills utmost confidence in each mem- 
ber of an organization in the ability of 
every other member to work out prob 
lems as they arise, and to publicize 
rather than hide those problems which 
arise, calling upon every member of the 
organization to lend assistance. 


Creating Confidence 


The sooner we start rewarding those 
who quickly report their trouble and 
ask for help, instead ot criticizing them 
for their shortcomings, the quicker we 
shall build towards the control objex 
tive 1am advocating. No report form, 
no control scheme, no industrial engi 
neer, no outside consultants can bring 
this about. It can happen only when 
management lets it happen by express 
ing its confidence in the ability of the 
individual, the group, the section, the 
department and the division to solve 
its own problems. 

How is that confidence expressed ? 
By seeing that each person, group, se 
tion, department, and division has a 
clear and simple understanding of the 
work it is required to perform, an ob 
jective to meet on an hourly or dails 
basis, and a set of control records, pret 
crably of their own design, to measure 
their effort. Don't ask an outsider to 
tell you exactly how to set it up—ask the 
people who have to perform the work 
they know and they'll be glad to tell you. 

Your function as supervisor in this 
set-up is not to play the réle of a con 
trol bottleneck by having every prob 

(Continued on page 58) 
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U.S. BULLION OBPOSTTORY 
FORT KNOX, KENTUCKY 


SLlbar Servatuation? 


SEYMOUR E. HARRIS 


( N April 2, 1792, the Congress 
set the price ot gold at $19.39 per ounce. 
Forty-five years later, on January 13, 
1537, the Congress ¢ stablished the price 
at $20.67 per ounce. This remained un 
changed until the devaluation of 1933- 
1934 put a price of $35 upon an ounce 
at gold 


No other variable in our eco- 
system has had as remarkable 
Now 


in the 


stability as the price ot gold. 
rumors of impending changes 
price of gold inspire this review of our 
vold policy and assessment of the proba 
bilities ot a change in the price of gold. 
At the end of 1912 this country held 
about $1.2 billion of gold, or about 25 
cent of the world’s gold reserves. 

By toga, the amount held in reserves 
here was $24 billion, or about two-thirds 


t the world’s gold monetary supply. 
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What is the explanation of this rise? 
In part this rise is associated with the 
inflow of gold trom circulation, but for 
the most part it results from the strong 
CCONOMIC position ot the United States, 
which is reflected in a large excess of 
ils and services exported OVCT ods 
imported, paid tor in part by gold sent 
to the United States. The net inflow in 
the vears 1914-1948 amounted to ap- 
proximately $20 billion (valued at 
$20.67 an ounce until January 1, 1934 
and $25 thereatter). 

We mav draw the following generali- 


vations trom this net inow. The out- 


side world paid for less than one fifth 
of its excess of imports from this 


country by releasing gold to us. In ex- 


change for this gold, which we now 
at? Fort 


have buried Knox, we gave 
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goods and services and capital rights. 
In view ot the shortage ot goods abroad, 
it does not seem likely that in the tore- 
seeable future we shall be able to ex- 
change a substantial part of this gold 
for foreign goods and services. 

We should not conclude that those 
20 billion of imported gold measure an 
equal loss to our economy. In the 35- 
year period concerned, America’s sup- 
ply ot cash and deposits rose by about 
8 times, its wholesale prices by 1'4 
times, its monetary income (output of 
goods and services) by 6 times, and real 
income by 2 to 3 times. Undoubtedly 
the rise in monetary supplies has 
been excessive; but it is very doubttul 
that we could have provided the sup- 
plies ot money required for our rapidly 
growing economy without large im- 
ports of gold. We do not need $24 
billion of gold; but we could not have 
activated our economy adequately with- 
out substantial imports of gold. In this 
sense the gold inflow made a contribu- 
tion. (This reasoning only holds valid 
on the assumpuon that the country was 
not prepared to free itself entirely from 
the fetters of gold and create money on 


the basis of need, not on the basis ot 
the relation to gold supplies available.) 
A second gain associated with the in- 
flow of gold is that at times the inflow 
served as a catalyst, providing addi- 
tional demand. In particular, the im- 
port of gold and the concomitant 
expansion of exports stunulated the 
economy im the thirties when the 
country was depressed and there was 
no great enthusiasm tor vigorous do- 
mestic investment programs. 
Unfortunately, although part ot the 
gold was required as a monetary base 
and although the timing of the intlow 
in the thirties was tortunate tor the 
most part, the gold generally arrived 
in periods when the country was fully 
or over-employed and when inflation 
was rampant. The excess of exports ot 
more than $100 billion since 1914 oc- 
curred primarily in periods of high em- 
ployment and inflation; and, theretore, 
the offset of increased demand and out- 
put, associated with an excess of exports 
Over imports, to the losses ot over $100 
billion in goods and services—about 4 
per cent of our national income tor 191 3- 


small indeed. 


An cconomust ot the Classical School, 
relying upon the orthodox theory ot 
gold movements, is hard put to explain 
these large and one-sided gold move- 
ments. In response to the losses ot gold, 
monetary contraction and talling wages 
and prices should have tollowed abroad, 
and monetary expansion and rising 
wages and prices here. ‘Then, with re- 
duced prices abroad, ¢ xports of the out- 
side world should have risen and 
imports declined; and in the United 
Siates, with increased prices, exports 
should have declined and imports risen. 
‘Thus the tlow ot gold would have been 
checked. But this did not happen. 


Monetary Expansion 


This was partly due to the fact that 
the anticipated decline in monetary sup 
plies, in prices, and in costs failed to 
materialize abroad. Even when prices 
tumbled, strong trade-umon organiza 
tions checked the required fall in 
wages; and capital, protected by long- 
term contracts, retused to acquiesce to 
acutin its share. In part the failure of 
adjustment rests with us. It was not 
that we did not allow a monetary ex- 
pansion, As previously noted, that was 
large; we absorbed incredible supplies 
ot money. Our growing and dynamic 
economy required a vast expansion of 
money; and it has been characteristic of 
our economic development that, with a 
rising income, we tend to expand our 
monetary hoards at an even greater rate 
than the rise of income. This absorp. 
tion of money to carry increased trans. 
actions and satisfy our craving for more 
cash of course restrains the inflation 
which might stop the inflow of gold 
As an offset to the rise of money there 
is a growth of demand for additional 
supplies. Insofar as the increased de. 
mand neutralizes the effect of a rise in 
supply, prices do not rise. Since 1800, 
for example, our monetary supplies 
have increased by about 4,000 limes, our 


“A reveinon in the price of gold would divert 
Umted States exports from arcas now favored for 
political {f presenti the United States 
now channels its fcaports in substantial part a 
cording to the political obvectives of the Govern 
ment. This means, for example, favoring West 
ern Ever: pe. Should the price of ge ld he ratied 
countries with large cupplics of gold would ob 
fain special access to Amencan markets-—aith 
the result exther that domestic markets would be 
denuded of goods or Marshall Plan countries 
weonld recewwe much less ad.” 
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national income by 300 “mes, and yet 
prices rose only by about 33 
Agitation tor a United States devalu- 


per cent, 


ation (a rise in the dollar price of gold) 
With the 
maldistribution of gold, the shortages 
A de- 


me valuation would increase the dollar 


Ce comes from various sources. 
lor many countries are serious, 


value of existing supplies and thus 
make a greater dollar value of gold 
available to all countries now in posses- 
sion of some gold. ‘Thus the shortages 
resulting from increased need and mal- 
distribution might be partly corrected. 
Since 1939, the world’s monetary gold 


reserves (in dollars) have increased 


only by one third; but (again in dol- 


lars) world trade has doubled and tn- 


comes (in dollars) are likely to settle 


at 2 to 3 times pre-war level and real in- 


come at about 59 per cent above pre- 


War. Indeed, the United Stutes can 


solve this problem short of a devalua- 


tay 


tion by lending or giving away part ot 


its gold. But the United States Govern- 


ment did not respond to the Bevan sug- 


gestion that we transfer gold to Europe, 


and we are committed to a policy of 


making no stabilization loans until 


“The Case for a devaluation 


5 of American interests and those of the vest of the 


in eerie val Peer al pr OV 


of pride 


strength 
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sone hig he 
world, 
national markets by American exporters generally, 
n the pressure for devaluation.” 


VLENE, GREECE, LOOKING OVER Titi 


L.urope is much closer to an equilibrium 
position. 

A second force for devaluation origi- 
nates in the pressure of gold-producing 
countries. In particular, South Africa 
and Canada agitate for a rise in the 
price of gold; for with prices of United 
States exports up by more than 100 per 
cent since 1934 and the price of gold 
unchanged, British Dominions suffer 
serious losses in the exchange of gold 


for goods. The unchanged price of 
gold is a tactor weakening the inter- 
national position of £ sterling. 

For South Africa, with gold account- 
ing for 70 per cent of her exports and 
with production estimated to fall by 
one halt by 1g6o, a change in the price 
of gold is almost a matter of survival. 
Nor is the problem merely one of inter- 


national economics. 


Gold mining is an 
industry receiving a fixed price in dol 
lars for its products in a period when 
the dollar tends to buy less labor and 
less goods, Gold mining tends to be- 
come a dying industry, not only be- 
cause of exhaustion of the mines but 
also because at current prices, mining 


becomes a losing industry. 


ts weak indeed both on grounds 
with hed de- 


; 
But a small depression, 


AMERICA 


HARBOR THE OLD WALL; 


Gold-producing countries have given 
special support to their gold industries. 
Although the International Monetary 
Fund would not approve an outright 
subsidy to Canadian gold producers, 
it evaded the issue in consenting to an 
extra payment based on costs. Again, 
South Africa has pressed for the right 
to sell gold in the free market at prices 
above $35 an ounce. 

Much more important is the recent 
devaluation of sterling, which yields 
the South African gold producers 43 
per cent additional in South African 
£ sterling per ounce of gold. Protected 
by a fixed price for gold in dollars, the 
gold miners will not lose part of the 
additional 43 per cent in a reduced dol- 
lar price for gold as more is produced 
and diverted to dollar markets. In this 
respect the gold miner has an advan- 
tage over other sellers. The 43 per cent 
is nevertheless a gross, not a net gain. 
Thus, for the gold miners the deprecia- 
tion of £ sterling brings higher costs in 
£ sterling as devaluation (depreciation 
of the currency) tends to increase infla- 
tionary pressures: prices of exports and 
imports both rise and other prices are 
influenced. 

For the economy as a whole, the gains 
to gold exporters are offset by losses to 

(Continued on page §2) 
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PLACING & BROKEN VALVE-~DEVANELY PIOTOCRAPT 


/HAT HAVE THE EPFECTS OF 
LONG-TERM INFLATION BEEN ON 
THE VALUE OF ORIGINAL CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT? How cAN sUCH 
CURRENT PROBLEMS AS LARGE DE- 
PRECIATION LOSSES IN THE WAKE 
OF INFLATION BE OVERCOME? 
Wity ts IMPORTANT FOR BUSI- 
NESS TO DISTINGUISH BETWEEN 
THE COST OF OUTLAYS ON PLANT 
AND EQUIPMENT AND THEIR 
VALUE? 


CAPITAL RECOVERY 


f 

hi; THERE be any held in the 
accountant’s realm which has been 
more thoroughly explored by experts 
during the past 50 years with less satis- 
factory results than capital recovery, 
frequently called depreciation, diligent 
search fails to reveal it. 

While progress in some other fields 
is regrettably, but understandably hob- 
bled by a lack of financial incentive, this 
is not true of capital recovery. In the 
utility industry, annual reserves for de- 
preciation commonly exceed the divi- 
dends paid to the owners of the busi- 
ness, and usually form a respectable 
hgure on any set of books. According 
to a financial statement published by 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Corporation, annual depreciation al- 
lowances in 1949 amounted to $322. 
million, while dividends totalled $216.1 
million. The Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York paid $27.9 mil- 
lion in dividends in 1949; annual 


PILSON W. KELLY, C. P. A. 


depreciation reserves amounted to 
$34.4 million. 

Capital recovery is generally consid: 
ered very technical, and therefore un 
derstandable only after years of study. 
The first part of this is true, but the final 
assumption may be denied. When a 
subject is pres nted properly, most of it 
is understandable to the naked intel- 
lect; if it is not understandable, then the 
presentation is at fault. 

Capital recovery, at present, is per- 
plexing to several professions, and is 
costing some of them dearly. There are 
few societies in any way connected with 
finance, which are not conducting sur- 
veys and studies of depreciation. The 
conclusions reached are something less 
than helpful. A famous group of au- 
thorities enthusiastically adheres to cost 
as the proper basis, and another group, 
equally distinguished, defends value as 
the proper basis. 

This is a matter of more than aca- 


demic importance. If the latter claim 
ants are right, at means that the current 
depreciation charges of industry, hug 
as they are, amount actually to about 
halt of what they ought. 

There is much study of industrial 
problems such as the lack of equity 
capital for investment, inadequate re 
placement reserve methods, and inade 
quate utility rates. It is not commonly 
known that these troubles are simply 
surface manifestations of the funda- 
mental trouble, capital recovery. 

The accounting profession is particu 
larly adversely affected. In the final 
analysis, the fate of any enterprise de 
pends primarily on the excellence of its 
product, and how that excellence is re 
garded in the market-place. Account 
ing is a profession in which the product 
is advice; but, accounting operates un 
der a much tighter specification than 
the rendition of excellent advice. The 
fundamental support of the accounting 
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profession iS ILS ability) provide ad- 
vice of such clearly demonstrable excel- 
lence, that industry cannot produce it 
tor itselt. 

Prior toatew years ago, the account- 
ants took over the financial problems 
of industry and enunciated effective 
methods ol procedure which 
manded respect everywhere in the civ- 
ilized world. 

Now i is different. Inflation en- 
gendered Many problems which the 
accountant has not vet solved Satistac- 
tonily. Some ot these problems are so 
important that industry has been un- 
able to awatl the accountant § solution 
and has had to sec k help elsewhere. In 
order that the accounting profession 
may avoid bx inh relegated to a subordi- 
nate role in the future, it must awaken 
to present reality. Untila final solution 
can be agreed upon by the experts, the 
status of capital recovery will remain 
problematic. 


A Proper Approach 


In general, the solution of a problem 
is locked within the problem; the key 
to its revealment is a proper method of 
approach. A major manifestation of 
our trouble is simply that the authorities 
disagree. Perhaps if we examined the 
characteristic basis for the agreement 
of authorities, a proper method of ap) 
proach will become evident. Let us 
consider a field in which disagreement 
used to be universal, but in which now 
a squabble is seldom heard, natural 
science, 

It was not so long ago that the al- 
chemists puttered about their musty 
laboratories Sec king to change the base 
metals into gold, each with his own 
theory of how it should be done. Then, 
not only atoms were unknown, but 
most of the elements, as well. It was 
not until Lavoisier, the father of chem- 
istry, introduced the technique of meca- 
sured experiment that progress in any 
of the physical sciences was possible. 
That progress depended upon eliminat- 
ing mere opinion as a basis for solving 


problems, and the discovery, through 


measured experiment, of universal, 


scientific truths. 

When we turn to the contestants in 
the matter of cost versus value as the 
proper basis for capital recovery, we 
find in their printed work many char- 
acteristics, but one stands forth from the 
others. Practically all this work is 
based entirely upon professional opin- 
ion, and very rarely is anything like 
measured experiment mentioned. 

Measured experiment appears to be 
a key to the capital recovery riddle, and 
it is time that we applied it. The fol- 
lowing definitions are the usual mean- 
ings of the terms. Capital is a stock of 
wealth and wealth is that which has 
utility. Value is the degree of intensity 
of wealth. 

Now, let thisbeourexperiment. Sup- 
pose a man had capital in the form ot 
10,000 of those counters used in busi. 
ness, which we call dollars, and invested 
it in an object. Then, suppose that by 
some later ume, for reasons that don’t 
concern us at the moment, the counters 
have so changed in nature that four of 
them are required to buy the things 
which one dollar used to buy when our 
man bought his object. Our man sells 


his object for 10,000 of the new value 


dollars. The question is has he recov- 
ered his capital, or has he a gain or loss? 

The first time he tries to buy some- 
thing, three things become inescapable. 
He has not recoverd his capital. He is 
three-quarters poorer. A few cycles of 
this and he would be a pauper, with ten 
thousand dollars which would buy 
practically nothing. 

The recovery of the counters and the 
recovery of the capital are, obviously, 
two different things as soon as the value 
of the counter changes. The only 
meaning a dollar has is its purchasing 
power. Its conformation and artistic 
excellence have little importance. 

Practically all accountants define cost 
as the number of dollars expended for 
something without taking into account 
the purchasing power of those dollars. 
Of course, the accountant may have the 
right to define cost in this way, but he 
has a duty not to do so, because he im- 
mediately disqualines himself from 
being able to measure costs abso- 
lutely. What activity of man can be 
conducted properly without absolute 
measurement? The idea of a variable 
measuring unit is contradictory to 
sound reasoning. Would you expect to 

(Continued on page 64) 
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DEVANEY PHOTOCRAPH 


POR INVESTMENT IN LARGE AND SMALL Bt 
rHAT PRESENTS DIVERSIFIED OPINIONS O1 


DED AND OFTEN CONFLICTING CONVICTIONS 


MUCH TALKED OF LACK 
SINESSES? [His ARTICLE 


MEN WHOSE INTERESTS 


4 
TO stimulate the flow 
of risk capital was the subject of hear- 
ings by the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. This 
question touches practically every 
aspect of our economic life—prices, 
profits, labor, taxes, politics, pressure 
groups—indeed, even the survival of 
free peoples. 

To attempt to deal adequately with 
the problem of risk capital would in- 
volve almost an encyclopedic survey. 
The following summary analysis may 
suggest the diagnosis and remedies. 

Private or free enterprise has created 


R 


ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


Consulting Economrst 


higher productivity per man and, there- 
fore, a higher standard of living for the 
worker. For example, one automobile 
is owned for every 4 people in the 
United States, every 22 people in So- 
cialist Britain, and 252 people in Com- 
munist Russia. A pair of men’s shoes 
requires labor of 7 hours in the United 
States, 15 hours in Great Britain, and 
104 hours in the Soviet Union. When 
private enterprise is prevented from 
working, its alternatives, whether the 
British or the Soviet model, will result 
in lower productivity and a lower 
standard of living. 


To attract risk capital and to make 
industry prosperous, productivity must 
be increased. Labor policy should be 
revised and featherbed rules eliminated. 
Instead of restricting produ: tion by 
limiting the output per hour, union pol 
icy should aim to increase productivity 
through incentive pay and piece rates. 

When wage rate increases per hous 
are demanded without increasing pro- 
ductivity, the wage increases are borne 
by the consumers. The cost of living 
is then raised and the standard of living 
declines for all. When selling prices 


fall and high wage costs remain rigid, 
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business losses result and unemploy- 
ment ensues. 

Risk capital is umid when it alone 
must carry the entire burden of flex: 
bility, between wages and prices. Dhivi- 
dends are wiped out while Wage rales 
remain high. But wages are 70 per 
cent of the national income and divi- 
dends are about 4 per cent. Wages 
should be Hexible. 
sliding scale, which moves down as well 


There should be a 


as up with the cost of living or with 
productivity or with the percentage 
ol capacity. 

When the dividends fall 100 per cent, 
Wages ought tt) vicld perhaps 5 to 10 
per cent in order to keep the employer 
in business. For without employers, 
there can be no employees. Then in 
recovery, wages should be restored first 
before dividends are restored. 

Large scale industrial production 
could maintain higher employment if 
wages were Hexible as they are with the 
individual artisan or very small shop. 
Free private enterprise cannot survive 
if wages are monopolistic, nationwide, 
non-competitive, and rigid while sell- 
ing prices are competitive, local, free, 
and flexible. 


The slogan “taxation according to the 
ability to pay” might be rewritten as 
“taxation according to the ability to 
employ.” Too high a tax on risk capi- 
tal retards business expansion and 
employment. One way to increase em- 
ployment is to increase the number 
of employers. 


Taxes a Deterrent 


Our taxation system is designed to 
discourage risks. It operates like a 
brake—the greater the reward to the 
risk-taker, the greater the penalty by 
the Government. ‘This ts a pertect pat- 
tern to check risk-taking. The tax sys- 
tem needs to be carefully examined 
from this angle and revised. 

Risk capital must be tempted, not co- 
erced. Under a top income tax bracket 
of go per cent and a top inheritance 
tax bracket of 75 per cent there is left 
2.5 per cent out of every dollar. Who 
will take risks with the odds stacked 
against him 40 to 1? 

Our corporation income tax is basic- 
ally unsound. We followed one British 
practise on the normal tax on dividends 
until 1926 and we taxed the dividend 


Then 


income once only, at the source. 


The large and steady flow of equity capital that marked the years folloaing World War Land supported 


the business expansions of the 1y20's fell to a trickle after World War il 


If free enterprise is to 


continue to provide the world’s highest standard of let trig Wf must Pe able to de pend “upon a substannal 
and constant stream of eculure capital pouring from privale sources, 
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in 1936 we revised the law and taxed 
both the corporation and the stock- 
holder on the same income. 

Concerning undistributed profits, the 
London Economist proposed in 1943 
that undistributed profits be exempted 
from tax if used within three to five 
years to expand plants and create em- 
ployment. We can either adopt the 
London Economist's suggestion or else 
give a tax credit for plant expansion, 
graduated to rise in rate as the unem- 
ployment figures rise. 

Risk capital bears an excessive burden 
when we exempt from Federal cor- 
porate income tax all Federal and State 
public utilities and co-operatives. Thus, 
some millionaire consumer of elec- 
tricity in Seattle may be getting lower 
rates because some men in the lowest 
income tax bracket in Nacogdoches 
are subsidizing the publicly owned 
property. All business should be 
treated equally in taxation regardless 
of ownership. 

The capital gains tax is not a tax but. 
a nuisance. It taxes short-term capital 
gains as income without limit, but it 
limits the deduction of short-term losses 
from income. It is “heads the Govern- 
ment wins and tails the taxpayer loses.” 
The tax is practically unique to the 
United States. 
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DEVANEY 


It the capital gains tax must be re- 
tained, Congress should consider a 10 
per cent rate and a three months’ period, 
as was stated by the author to the Senate 
- Finance Committee in 1938 and to the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
iN 1942. 

Reducing the holding period from 24 
months to 6 months increased receipts 
from the capital gains tax to $721 mil- 
lion in 1g45 from an average of $30 
million in 1938-1940. At the 1942 hear- 
ings, after I predicted a rise of capital 
gains tax receipts by $200 million to 
$600 million if the holding period were 
abolished, the Treasury spokesmen 
called my estimates “extravagant,” but 
they proved conservative. A further re- 
duction to three months would increase 
revenue, promote liquidity, and stimu- 
late new issues. 

The problem of small business is 
chiefly the problem of taxation. Most 
proposals for the relief of small business 
involve credit and loan, whether by the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve System, 
or private sources. But a heavy debt for 
small business is a short cut to the bank- 


ruptcy court. What small business 
needs is risk capital, equity money, 
partners, and common stockholders. 

For this purpose the tax law should 
be revised so that an investment trust 
or a capital fund which specializes in 
participating or buying stock in small 
business should have partial exemption 
from quadruple taxation (1) on the 
small operating company’s income, (2) 
on its dividends, (2) on the investment 
company’s income, and (4) on its 
dividends. 


Excise Taxes 


Excise taxes should also be investi- 
gated. The tax on luxuries, like ex- 
pensive jewelry and furs, should be 
continued. Who is better able to pay a 
tax than a wealthy consumer? Free 
enterprise and risk-taking does not re- 
quire “conspicuous waste” or extrava- 
gance. The excise tax on necessities 
should be repealed or relaxed. Excise 
taxes on consumption items should be 
retained at least in part, but excise taxes 
on production should be repealed, such 


as the tax on transportation. 


The ralroads compete keenly aath other forms 
of transportation and yet their rates are reguiated 
as if thy were a monopoly. Risk capital 
Ireghtened by deciimmng dividends, subudies to the 
redroads’ competitors, featherbed ruics, and waste 
duplu 


Public utilines should be integrated 
regionally as required by Section 30 at 
the Public Utilty Holding Company 
Act of 1935. This would give stability 
to carhings, lower yields, and make new 
Maney available at lower costs. The 
concept of “‘return on investment” 
should be discarded, whether original, 
historical, replacement cost, or prudent 
investment value. These legal terms 
are a metaphysical confusion. 

For 100 years the British have used a 
totally different principle which ts sim 
ple, practical, and efhcient. It is the 
sliding scale. If rates to the consumer 
are cut, dividends can be raised. The 
proportions are determined by arbitra- 
tion and negotiation. A few American 
companies have used the method with 
conspicuous success, The present cum- 
bersome procedures should be climi- 
nated and thus regulation may be re- 
duced in cost and expedited in time. 

There have been no new stock issues 
of railroads for twenty years. Risk 
capital fears this industry. To attract 
equity money for common stock issues, 
But the 


earnings of the railroads from 1926 to 


ample earnings are needed. 


1945 under ICC regulation, averaged 
3.60 per cent on the invested capital as 
compared with 6.50 per cent allowed by 
State utility commissions and the courts 

From 1916 to 1948, railroad wages 
rose 2.2 times, but dividends declined 
to 0.94 of what they had been. In 1916, 
dividends were 21 per cent of wages 
and in 1948 only 6 per cent. How can 
risk capital be attracted under such 
conditions ? 

The “useless duplication of facili 
ties” was deplored by the Federal Com 
munications Commission in urging a 
merger of the two major telegraph com 
panies, but it has been ignored by the 
ICC in tolerating wasteful competing 
railroad lines. The saving to the ship 
per from consolidation would be great 
The stability of earnings on risk capital 
would be increased. | 

The lag between raising wages bv 
one Government body and raising-rates 
by another Government body must be 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Activity in most of the principal sectors of the economy was stable at a high level dur- 
ing March and the first half of April. The large volume of orders for manufactured 
goods stimulated production; employment expanded seasonally. Building consiruc- 
tron was ata record level. Easter promotions helped to stimulate consumer purchasing, 


J Ik. INCREASE in output at 
many ot the nation’s tactories more 
than offset declines in the manufacture 
ot some other goods so that total indus- 
trial production rose slightly during 
March and early April. The very high 
demand for most durable goods did not 
slic ke Nn, although orders tor some non- 


durables continued to be less than previ- 


OUS ExXpeclations. 

The production of bituminous coal 
and steel ingots increased gradually. 
Orders trom industrial users of these 
two vital materials were substantial. 

Steel ingot output approached 6.8 
million tons in March, bringing total 
production for the first quarter of 1950 
close to 22.2 million tons. While this 
was moderately below the 24.0 million 
tons produced in the first quarter of 
1949, it was nearly equal to the highest 
quarterly levels of wartime production; 
it has been exceeded in some post-war 
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quarters. Many of the steel industry 
observers were optimistic regarding the 
outlook for steel operations for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

Reflecting what is generally consid- 
ered to be a normal annual expansion 
in the demand for electric power, out- 
put in March, at some 23.8 billion kilo- 
watt hours, was about 8 per cent above 
that of a year ago. 

Paperboard production was sustained 
at record levels, around 20 per cent 
above a year ago. Operations were 
bolstered by the very large demand for 
corrugated shipping containers. Since 
manufacturers generally gear their con- 
tainer purcnases to the flow of retailers’ 
orders for consumer items packaged in 
these boxes, this may reflect that whole- 
sale orders for some packaged goods 
are increasing. 

The substantial movements of bitu- 
minous coal following the strike settle- 


R 


ment were reflected in the sharp rise in 
carloadings. While shipments of forest 
products and coke were also at a high 
level, the movements of miscellaneous 
freight and less-than-carload lots de- 
clined sharply. 

Construction volume during the first 
quarter of 1950 was exceptionally high 
for the season. The value of new con- 
struction put in place reached a record 
$4.4 billion, about 18 per cent above that 
in the similar 1949 quarter. Non-farm 
home building accounted for 44 per 
cent of the quarter's total compared 
with 35 per cent in 1949. 

Although figures published by the 
Commerce Department indicate that 
about two-thirds of the post-war need 
for new dwellings has been filled, there 
remains a backlog of demand for be- 
tween 1.2 to 1.5 million units. There 
were slightly more than 1 million hous- 
ing units started in 1949. 
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One of the results of the high level 
of building activity has been a contin- 
ued increase in the production of lum- 
ber. The output of lumber dunng 
March amounted to almost 812 million 
board feet, about 15 per cent above that 
of March 1949. 

Automobile production was close to 
record levels during March and early 
April despite the prolonged strike at the 
Chrysler plants. There were about 497 
thousand cars and trucks produced dur- 
ing March as compared with about 450 
thousand a year ago. 


The reabsorption 
oyment of many unem 
ployed men into some of the nonagri- 
cultural industries resulted in a 12 per 
cent decline in unemployment during 
March. The number of jobless dropped 
from February’s eight-year high to 
4.1 million. 

There were about 57.6 million per- 
sons employed during March. Al- 
though some men transferred from 
nonfarm to farm jobs between Febru. 
ary and March, and some women pre- 
viously employed in nonagricultural in- 
dustry withdrew from the labor force, 
total nonfarm employment rose slightly 
in March to nearly 50.9 million persons. 

Agricultural employment was up sea- 
sonally from 6.2 million to 6.7 million 
in March. The majority of the addi- 
tional farm workers had been outside 
the labor force and were not drawn 
from the ranks of the unemployed. 
Agricultural employment was about 9 
per cent below the corresponding 1949 
level. 


Ine 


schedules of production continued to 
sustain the income of factory workers. 
The average factory worker labored for 
39.7 hours each week in February, as in 
January, and received some $56.37 in 
his weekly pay envelope. This com- 
pared with $55.20 in 39.4 hours of work 
in February 1949. 

Workers in the durable goods indus- 
tries continued to receive more pay than 
those producing nondurables. Both 


High wage rates’in in- 
dustry coupled with high 
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eekly of - Gelivity 


AVERAGES SELECTED Latest Previous Year Ween 
1939 1949 BUSINESS ININCATORS Week Weex AGO ENDED 
102 Steel _Ingot Production 1g! 187 Apr. 22 
Ten Thoweand Tons 
76 82 Bituminous Coal Mined 112 114 115 Apr. 15 
Hundred Thowsand Tens 
by 120 «©. Automobile Production 141 135 127 Apr. 15 
Thoweand 
31 55 Electric Power Output SQ 59 52 Apr. 15 
Ten Million K.W. Pheares 
65 69 Freight Carloadings 71 70 7" Apr. 15 
Ten Theowsard Cars 
109 285 Department Store Sales 220 201 320 Apr. & 
index Number 
"7 155 Wholesale Prices 152 152 iss Apr. & 
Incer “umber 
74 212 Bank Debits 246 208 219 Apr. 8 
Hundred Million Dollars 
76 275 Money in Circulation 271 271 275 Apr. 15 
Hundred Million Dollars 
219 178 Business Failures 201 203 Ry Apr. 13 


Number of Fa:lures 


Sources: Amer. lron & Stee! Inst.; U. §. Bureau of Mines; Automotive News; Edison Electr Inst.; Amer 
Assoc. of Railroads; Federal Rescrve Board; U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; Dow & Baapsrarer, Inc. 
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REGIONAL TRADE BAR OM TBR Ss POR 29 REGIONS 
(1935-1939 == 100) 

Change trom~ Change trom— 

Recion: Fet Fe> Jan REGION Feb Feb 
(1935-1939 100) 1449 (1935- 100) 
Unned States 244.5 > 24 lowa and Nebraska 242.3 54 423 
1. New Engiand 4 4.3 St. Lew 1.4 + 10.2 
2. New York City 243.4 0.4 17. Kansas 444.5 4.3 
3. Aibany, Utica, and Syracuse 245-9 $4 1%. Maryland and Virginia 42 a4 
4. Buffalo and Mochester...... 261.5 9.3 4.2 North and South Carohna.. 205.5 +> 44 
s, Northern New jerecy... 204.0 6.2 4.7 20. Atlanta and Birmingham... if 
6 Philadeiptia + 44 25 21. Plorida 420.7 ~ 
2445 6.1 22. Memphis + 145 + 22 
Cleveland .... 280.7 6.5 — 36 23. New Orileans........ cone + 4 
6. Cincinnati and Columbus 404.1 49 8 GOUT + + §2 
and Lowisville. 306.5 4.2 ~ 28 25. Denver 3.4 3-9 
~— 2.9 26. Sah Lake City... 326.1 + 7.4 
2. Detrow 2.1 27. Portland and Seattle. ... $76.1 + if 
Milwaukee ... — 32 28. San Prancisco > 2.7 + 61 
t4. Minneapolis and St. Paul... 996.2 + 64 0. Lae 308.7 3-4 
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THE TREND 
or BUSINESS 


fewer hours of work and lower rates of 
pay continued to be responsible tor the 
lower earnings of workers in the non 
durable goods factories. 

Total personal income in January 
was at a record annual rate of $218.4 
billion, the highest rate in twelve 
months even after deduction of the 
special insurance dividend to veterans. 
The dividend payments from the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance fund 
amounted to $450 million in January; 
at an annual rate this added $<.5 billion 
to total personal income. 

Undistorted by the insurance divi- 
dends, the annual rate of personal in- 
come in January would have been about 
$212.9 billion as compared with $211.9 
billion in December and $214.6 billion 
in January 1949. Insurance dividend 
payments to veterans reached a total of 
over $2 billion by the end of March; 
they will not exceed $2.8 billion. 


pp Average wholesale and re- 
VICES 


unchanged during March and early 


tail prices remained almost 


April. Charges for rents and some of 
the services continued to rise slightly. 
While the prices for some industrial 
materials, such as cotton and rayon gray 
goods, burlap, and lead were reduced 
considerably in February and March, 
the prices for a number of other com- 
modities advanced. 

After the wage contracts were signed 
March 


prices increased, The prices for rubber, 


in early both coal and coke 


tin, and industrial alcohol were up con- 


siderably. The average costs of lumber 
and other building materials were 


al 


out 5 per cent above the levels pre- 
vailing last Summer. 
The 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 


Industrial Production 


eender tyi 


Approximation 


Retail Sales 


Bdisan d rally U. §. Department of Commerce 
149 1950 
January : 
Pebrusty 11.0 
March 
April 
Moy 106 19.7 
19.7 
fuly 94 
August 9.9 ito 
Septerober 10.4 
Cetober 10.3 19.9 10.6 
November 15 106 
Dex erober 10.4 11.4 


t Approxunation, hyure from quoted source not avaslable, 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
(1926==100) was at 152.7 in February, 
fractionally above the January level, 
and about 3 per cent below that of a 
year ago. 

The Consumers’ Price Index dipped 
very slightly to 166.5 per cent of the 
1935-1939 average level during the 
month ended February 15. Although 
the prices paid by consumers for fuel, 
electricity, house furnishings, and rents 
increased slightly, the gains were offset 
by declines in the prices of clothing and 
food, a heavily weighted part of the 
index. 


holesaling 


in orders for the Easter trade in the first 


Following a last- 
minute rush of fill- 


week of April, many retailers began 
to concentrate on replenishing their 
shelves with Summer merchandise. 
Although most orders were placed for 
spot or nearby delivery, growing num- 
bers were placed for early Fall delivery. 

Total wholesale order volume rose 
seasonally during March and the first 
half of April and approximated that of 
the same period in 1949. 

Apparel bookings rose considerably 
prior to Easter, but were moderately 
W he lesale food 


volume was very slightly below that of 


below last vear’s levels. 


Orders for furniture and 


a year ago. 


Employment 


housewares rose moderately and were 


well above a year ago. 

Vy dale Despite widely adver- 
tised promotions for 
Easter, shoppers bought slightly less 
seasonal merchandise than they did in 
the pre-Easter period of a year ago. 
Consumer demand for durable goods, 
however, remained at a very high level, 
partly reflecting the current high rate 
of home building. 

Total retail volume in March, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, amounted to 
$11.0 billion. This was approximately 
the same as that of the preceding month 
and was 3 per cent above the $10.7 bil- 
lion level of a year ago. 

Easter promotions helped to boost the 
consumer demand for apparel during 
March and the first half of April, al- 
though total apparel volume was mod- 
erately below the 1949 level. Women’s 
Spring suits, coats, and accessories as 
well as children’s wear and sporting ap- 
parel were bought in considerably in- 
creased volume. The increases, how- 
ever, were not as large as they were in 
the same period of 1949. 

Purchases of television sets and auto- 
mobiles continued to make up a con- 
siderable part of total retail volume 
and were well above 1949 levels. 


rose §.0 per cent in 


March, according to the seasonally ad- 
justed Dun’s Review Regional Trade 
Barometer. The March index of 208.9 
(preliminary) was 4.1 per cent above 
the 287.1 of a year ago. The barometer, 
based on the 1935-1939 average, is also 
adjusted for the number of business 
(Continued on page 34) 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 
fadra pat roo of Statutes 

1945 1949 1950 

ists 

55.5 1$2.7 

153.1 
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VS news... i 


Illustrating just one of the ways Recordal 
microfuming is increasing protection and 
efficiency in 65 different types of business 


eee in thousands of CONCETTIS., 


@ Keeping yesterday’s news intact used to be a losing 
struggle for newspaper publishers and libraries alike. 

They bound their perishable newsprint editions to- 
gether in heavy, cumbersome volumes. Everything 
there... at the start! 

But the passing weeks... years...took their toll. 
Pages yellowed and flaked on the shelves...were torn 
accidentally as readers hunted information. And, of 
course, “clipping thieves” had a field day... further 
depleting valuable reference files. 

But it’s a different story today—for the hundreds of 
newspaper publishers who are putting their back edi- 
tions on Recordak microfilm; for the thousand and 
more libraries they supply with film copies. 

For all of them, yesterday's news remains “picture- 
perfect” through the years . . . on compact rolls of 
Recordak microfilm which can’t be tampered with or 
altered without detection... which can be reviewed in 


the Recordak Film Reader .. . quickly, conveniently 
whenever desired, 

And think of this: each roll of film holds 800 news- 
paper pages... is just 8 oz. light... fits in the palm of 
your hand... and can be filed in 2% of the space re- 
quired for a bound volume. 

This gives you an inkling as to how Recordak micro. 
filraing can preserve your documents, speed your ref- 
erence work. But learn the whole story: how it can cut 
your accounting and record-keeping costs . . . give you 
photographically accurate and complete copies—in- 
stantaneously, at surprisingly low cost. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records 
Can't Be Wrong.” Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary 
of Lastman Kodak Company), 350 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. “Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDRK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming —and its application to business systems 
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Sales *0...Net Profit *137,000 


When fire gutted the building of this Pennsy!vania store, 
operations (and income) suddenly ceased. During the 
twelve months needed to restore the building to use, sales 
and rents would have amounted to $850,000 and yielded 
a net profit of $137,000. Overhead that necessarily con- 
tinued during the shutdown mounted to $51,000. 


This would have added up to a staggering loss... except 
for the foresight of this firm. They had protected them- 
selves with Business Interruption Insurance. Because 
they had this insurance, in a sufficient amount, they col- 
lected both the continuing overhead charges and antici- 
pated net profits... a total of $188,000 . .. just as if the 
disaster had never occurred! 


How much income would your firm stand to lose if fire or other 
insurable hazard foreed a shutdown? Worksheets prepared by the 
Hartford make it easy for you to find out... and to figure how much 
Business Interruption Insurance you need to keep free of loss. Send 
..or see your Hartford agent or insurance 
broker. In more than 5000 communities you can locate your Hartford 
“Operator 25” for his 


COUpOn for free 


agent by calling Western Lnion and asking 


name and address. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTF 


FIRE SURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Please send free copies of work sheets for Business Interruption Insurance. 


Firm Name 


Address 


City State 


days which occur during cach month. 

The final barometer for February of 
284.8 reflected a slight increase, after 
seasonal adjustment, in the volume of 
consumer spending during that month. 
The new level was 2.9 per cent above 
the 276.8 of January, but was 0.5 per 
cent below that of a year ago. 

The barometers for more than half 
of the 29 regions were below their cor- 
responding levels of a year ago. The 
most pronounced year-to-year drops 
were 11.1 per cent in the Albany, Utica, 
and Syracuse Region (3) and 7.6 per 
cent in the Pittsburgh Region (7). The 
sharpest yearly increases were 7.4 per 
cent in the Salt Lake City Region (26) 
and 6.9 per cent in the Minneapolis and 
St. Paul Region (14). 

The barometers for a majority of the 
29 regions indicated monthly decreases 
during February in the volume of con- 
sumer spending. The largest monthly 
declines were 7.3 per cent in the Florida 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Mearhtly Arer tee of Indes: Dow 


1947 6948 1950 
January 176.10 176.26 179-75 199-74 


hruary sy 165.47 74.46 202.46 
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OTIS AUTOTRONIC ELEVATE 


The skyline of a new world is rising with the Secretariat Building of 

the United Nations. Within it will be the unusually complex working day 
of the Secretary-General’s administrative staff of 3,200 people. 
Elevator-wise it will look like this: An UP peak at 9:30 a.m. BALANCED 
mid-morning traffic. HEAVIER-DOWN for an 11 o'clock meeting; and again 
for 12:30 lunch. HEAVIER-UP at the 1 o'clock meeting close. Balanced 
UP and DOWN luncheon traffic at 1:30. HEAVIER-UP fiom lunch at 2:30. . 
HEAVIER-DOWN to start the 3:30 meeting. BALANCED mid-afternoon travel, | 
HEAVIER-UP at the 6 o'clock meeting close. A DOWN-PEAK at 6:25 p.m. 
as the day ends. Then 2-car night service. 


Unusual? Yes. But easily within the flexibility of the 6 basic electronically 
supervised traffic programs of Otis AUTOTRONIC Traffic. Timed 
ELEVATORING. 18 passenger elevators, in 3 banks of 6 cars, will 


serve 39 floors and 3 basements. Further flexibility will be 
provided by coordinating elevator service with 8 Escalators 


<n ae = ~ running from the lst basement to the 4th fioor. 


As at the U. N., we'll be glad to tell you how Otis AUTOTRONIC 
ELEVATORING can handle any daily traffic pattern, regardiess of 
its complexity. In NEW or MODERNIZED office buildings, 
hotels, banks and department stores. Otis Elevator 

Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, NN. Y. 


AUTOTRONIC 
Trattic-limed 
ELEVATORING 


Secreturiat Building UNITED NATIONS How Yorke City 


In Planning your new or expanded facilities it will pay you to 
have McCloskey as specialists in industnal buildings give you 
the benefit of their experrence. We weigh every aspect of your 
problem — site, shipping facilities, production flow and future 
expansion before recommending the most economical layout for 
your individual needs. 


The Design iS created to Save you time in erection and money 
on materials. By use of our exclusive McCloskey Rigidsteel 
method you get more plant for your money and save on future 
maintenance as well. And your investment is put to work 
months ahead of ordinary construction because the Rigidsteel 
method is faster 


All Construction details are under the direct supervision of 
McCloskey engineers. Your staff ss free to continue its regular 
duties while we handle the actual construction from foundation 
right through erection and finish the job ready for you to take over 


McCloskey Saves on construction of industrial plants and has 
proved it to some of the largest firms in the world. They find 
that our Rigidstee! method always gives them a piant to suit 
their exact needs without compromise of any requirement — 
they know McCloskey builds with economy. For full information 
on how you can have a better plant for less—write McCloskey 
Company of Pittsburgh, 3402 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


Region 21) and 6.1 per cent in the Pitts- 
burgh Region (7). The most notable 
monthly increases were 15.8 per cent in 
the Minneapolis and St. Paul Region 
(14) and the 11.0 per cent rise which 
occurred in the Portland and Seattle 


Region (27). 


J The Dow-Jones average 
oF NANCE of 30 industrial stock 
prices closed at 212.55 on April 5, ex- 
ceeding the 1946 closing high of 212.50. 
It was the highest since October 3, 1930, 
when the average closed at 214.50. 
The industrial stock price average 
was 206.20 for March; trading volume 
during that month was the largest for 
any March since 1937. The turnover of 


over 40.4 million shares helped to lift 


first Quarter trading to about 110.4 


millon shares, also the largest volume 
in 13 years for a similar period. Stock 
turnover in March 194g amounted to 
some 21.1 million shares. 


So /, Business failures rose to 
844 in March, the high- 


est level since May 142. Despite this 
increase, casualties were only 4 per cent 
more numerous than in March a vear 
ago and remained considerably below 
the pre-war total of 1,332 in March 1930. 

While failures rose numerically to a 
post-war high this March, their rate 
as reflected by Duwn’s Faiture INpex, 
which projects monthly mortality to 
an annual basis and acusts tor sea- 
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The index is the sum total of the price per pound of 4 
foots in general use. It is mot a cost-of-living 
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249.45 249.00 249.00 


Apr. 11. .$5.75 Apr. 12..$5.71 High Fety. 14. $5.86 


sonal fluctuations, dipped to 33 per 
10,000 Concerns iN Operation. 
lower than in the previous nine months, 
this rate was about the same as that in 
March 1949, and less than one-half the 
1939 rate of 72 per 10,000 businesses. 

The habilities involved in March 
casualties rose to $27,900,000, the larg 
est volume in the last half vear, but 
almost $10,000,000 below the peak 
established in March 1949. Failures of 
all sizes increased from February; ex- 


cept those involving less than $5,0~ 
which dipped to 166, their lowest num 
ber in the last six months. 
One-half the businesses failing had 
liabilities between $5,000 and $25,000; 
458, casualties of this size reached 
a post-war high. 


Tue Recorp 
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Inpex® 1% 1940 


LU nodrusted 
Sdiusted, Seasonally 
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$25, eee 2 
000 and over.... 2 D 
eliver 
RY Gaotrs 
olesate Trade. 
Trade 
Consiruction .... 
Commercial Service. 


It’s an old American custom—devising ingen- 
ious ways to shorten the time between idea 
conception and delivery. 
| Take, for instance, our creation of new designs in 
By Divisions oF Inpusrey | welded wire for contract manufacture of shelving, baskets, 
er | racks, containers and parts for assembly into other articles. 


(Current hiahilities in Mar Jar 


: — Customers want samples fast! Not just routine construc- 


MINING, MANUFACTURING. . $i4 


Mining—Cost. OU. Miec..... 9 | tion, but new ideas engineered for economical manufacture. 

4584 Our 385,000 sq. ft. plant, our automatic assembly line, 

our complete in-plant finishing can produce your order on 

| Glass Produ 903 scheduled delivery. But it takes a fast-thinking engineer- 

a SS ae ing and production team to come up with the right answer 
the first time. 

No matter how complex your design problems, how 

parses assess } 133 rigid your costs and specifications, we can find an eco- 

ad nomical method, part or product with welded wire. We 


cles, Equipment 
invite your inquiry on specific application. 


= 
2 


inet Parm Products 


WELDED WIRE DIVISION ALBION, MICHIGAN 


Miscellaneous . 

Cox TION 

Ge: Ride. Contractors 
Reilding Sut >-contractors. . 
her Contractors. ........ 
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ude all railroad failures: data is now comp 
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SILENT SALESMEN THAT 
YOU 


Lustrous 
nvt Bokelite, with twe deep 
wells, scods of 345 meme poper. 
Biank sample — $1.50 petpd. 
Reminds of You and Your Products 
Every Hour of the Day 
Your firm name, siogon or trademark on on 
Executive Line Advertising Specialty not 
only mokes ao distinctive, practical gift for 
your customers ond business prospects, but 
builds good will ond acts as o constant re- 
minder of your organization 
The Executive Line is distinguished be- 
cause each and every item is 
carefully designed to be extra 
valuable, extra useful and to 
render a lifetime of use 
BILL CLIPS © LETTER OPENERS 
TAPE MEASURES + STEEL RULERS 
WOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS KNIVES 
CALENDARS © LIGHTERS 
PLASTIC FOLOING 6-FOOT RULERS 
AND YARDSTICKS + PEW SETS 
The EXECUTIVE LINE products 
ere aveilable from most good 
Advertising Specialty firms of 
mail covpen TODAY, attached to 
your letterhead, 


Triple Threat 
Letter Opener 


No. 1102 
Stointess Steel 
Hondie fotding 


cvler, mm 
meosvre and a 
Back, 
decimal 
table ond 
reduction scale 
Bionk sample — 


$2.00 pestpaid. 


Pocket Slide 
Caliper No. 1045 
Multiple use tool, 
18-8 Staintess 
Steel Etched 
calibrations in 
nches and metric > 
system and deci 
mol equivatent 


Biank somple — 


$2.00 postpoid 


Executive 


Ruler Knife 
Ne. 503 


All stee!l— lifetime 
onstruction. High tem 
<orben cutlery with ? 
polished bledes. Wa 
ahtweght Three scoles 


Bionk ~ $2.00 postpaid. 
The EXECUTIVE LINE, 136 S431. New York 19. NY. 


Send free <cotelog and prices. | om enclosing 


' 
$ for following blenk samples (checked) 
Ne. 300 No.1!02[] Ne. No. 503 [> 8 
Nome : 
' fum's Nome 
| Aderess 
Lc ty Zone Stote 
DR 
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HERE and THERE m BUSINESS 


WHAT'S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY'S REPORTERS 


Safe Driving —A simple device used 
by General Foods Corporation has en- 
abled its salesmen to reduce accident 
rates in 1949 34 per cent over those in 
the previous year. 

This consists of a sticker which reads: 
“Sales Maker—Safe Driver. 1950 
Record. (Representative’s name) has 
driven without a preventable accident 
since . In the blank space is 
written the date of the driver’s last 
accident. While salesmen may not 
always read the sticker they become 
conscious of the question of safe driv- 
ing whenever they enter their cars. 


Telephone Numbers—Saving 
space on the crowded desk is a new 
type of number finder designed to ht 
under the standard telephone. The 
all-metal “Call-Dex” holds more than 
2,000 numbers on loose-leaf pages in a 
pull-ttype drawer. A second drawer 
underneath provides space for private 
Cali-Dex is manutac- 
D. Rhodes & Company, 


memoranda. 
tured by W, 


Chicago. 


Mechanical Woodsman — E\imi- 
nating hand labor in clearing land for 
pole lines, highway and pipe line rights 
of way, and building sites, the “Bush- 
wacker,” in one pass over a densely 
wooded area, will reduce to shreds 
trees up to eight inches in diameter as 
well as all underbrush. 

The new machine, manufactured by 


the American Steel Dredge Company, 


Inc., Fort Wayne, is 10 feet wide, 214 
feet long overall, and weighs 14 tons. 
Mounted on a crawler tractor unit and 
powered by a 168 horsepower Diesel 
engine, it clears a path 6 feet wide at a 
speed of about one and a half miles per 
hour. 

While the topsoil is not disturbed, 
regrowth is retarded due to the grind- 
ing up of trunk fibers at the root junc- 
tures. The shredded residue is left on 
the ground to decay and enrich the 
soil. 

Clearing is accomplished by means 
of 20 19'4-pound chrome manganese 
steel flails fastened by chains to a re- 
volving steel drum which is mounted 
on a shaft at the front of the machine 
and partly enclosed within a heavy 
steel housing. 


Food Packaging—A peelable and. 
sealable outer wrap for plastic foods 
such as butter, margarine, ice cream, 
and cheese is featured in a new mold- 
ing and packaging method devised by 
tic W. Vogt, Weston. Conn. His pre- 
vious inventions cover the processing of 
the larger part of the margarine and 
commercial ice cream produced in the 
United States. 

The new wrap guards against an in- 
crease in the bacteria count of foods 
stored on the grocer’s shelves by sealing 
Each print is protected from 


out air. 
deterioration until opened. 

Fractional pounds of any plastic food 
packaged in any prescribed 
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has gas-tight, impermeable DRY SEAL 


2 EVERY PROCESS 
ees ENGINEER SHOULD 
oon HAVE FULL 
INFORMATION ON 
THE WIGGINS 

GASHOLDER 


— write for Technical 
Bulletin No. WGI12 


General American Offers the First Basic 
Gasholder Improvement in 25 Years 


LOW FOUNDATION NO SERVICING WEATHER HAZARDS 
cost! cost! LICKED! 


Keeping pace with the leaps-and-bounds growth of the chemical 
process and industrial gas industries, the Wiggins Gasholder brings 
new simplicity, new economies, new safety to gas storage The 
Wiggins dry sea! principle is proved by 15 years’ service in the field 


New simplicity! There's no water to freeze, contaminate the 
gas, or accelerate corrosion. No winter worries because of tar or 
grease. At last—a weatherproof gasholder ! 


New economies! Savings start right with the foundation which 
can be built /ighter because there's no water load to support 
Eliminated,-too, are the critical tolerances and delicate assem- 
blies of conventional gasholders. There's no need for constant 
inspections and maintenance. What's more, long range remote 
operation is now possible. 


New sofety! Explosive or toxic mixtures cannot accumulate 
above the piston and are controlled by complete ventilation. 


Wiggins Gasholders operate at any pressure up 
to 20° of water. They can be built in capacities 
from 1,000 cubic feet to 10,000,000 cubic feet. 


WIiGGIn 
VAPOR SEALS 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORP. 
135 SOUTH LtASALLE STREET « CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
District Offices: Buffalo Cleveland « Dallas Houston Los Angeles 
New Orleans « New York . Pittaburgh . St. Louis - San Francisco 

Export Dept.. 10 East 49th Street »« New York 17, New York a eat 
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COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MPU CO, Lac DR-S 

180 Herb Hill Read, Clean Cove. L. 1. N. ¥ 

Please send me samples af Marathon Ready.Masters and information ahout 

their use in systems, Check color desired [) Black [) Purple Blue 

Name Position 

Firm — 

i 
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| don’t dread a spirit 
duplicating job with 


MARATHON 
READY-MASTERS 


they're 


cleaner! / 


Say, Boss, did you ever prepare an ordi- 
nary master tor heetograph duplicating, 
yourself? If you have, then you know why 
the gals practically live in the washroom 
trying to get off those almost indelible pur- 
ple stains... why you find their finger- 
prints on your copies and why they 
just up and quit whenever they think a 
dupheating fill-in job is coming up. Mara- 
ruon Reavy-Masrers end all that. 
Manattion Reaoy-Masrers are “Super- 
Coated” 
edges are protected by a varnish-like him 


_earbon surfaces and all cut 


that makes them so much cleaner to han- 
dle. Reapy-Mastrers, as vou ll discover, are 


folders... master and carbon attached . . 


Main Office & Factory 
“ 72 Sales 
Branch Otfices & ates bate 


rs in pring ipal cities 


ready to be put in the typewriter, This 
really saves time’ 
Marnaruon Reany-Masrers 
come in Bure and Brack as well as in the 
usual Due to the special (COLUMBIA 
ink formula. Mararnon Reavy-Masters 
produce many more brilliant impressions. 
Maratruon Reanoy-Masters can be used 
to reproduce the form or fill-in or both. 


Then too 


They can be furnished in blank or with 
form pre-printed, in single master sets, in 
assembled systems and incontinuous forms 
for use on the various types of office ma- 
chines. Service Department 
will be glad to send vou samples of Mara- 
rHonN Reapy-Masrers and tell you about 
their many time saving, money sav- 
ing applications in business systems. 


MARATHON 
READY-MASTERS 
for Spirit Process Duplication 
By actual test Maratnon Super. 


Coated are 80. 
cleaner to handle. 


‘ 


RIBBON & CARBON 


MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


180 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, L. 1., N. Y¥. 


& Fepart: 58-64 West 40h St 


Consult vour local 


elephone Classified Directory 


shape—sliced or patued it desired—in 
a heat sealed or conventional wrapping. 
Where triangular wrapping is desired, 
the new equipment will form an open 
V-shaped channel and lay the corner 
edge of the print in the apex of the 
wrap channel to square up exactly with 
the wrapper label legend. 

The first continuous plastic food 
molding and metering machine, this 
compact device is four feet long, three 
feet wide, and four feet high. It will 
meter the individual prints to an ac- 
curacy of 1/32nd ot an ounce per quar 
ter pound as the density-controlled plas- 
tic emerges from the freezing unit. 
This is accomplished by a pressure sut- 
ficient to remove the air pockets. 


Cement—A non-intlammable and 
slow vaporizing liquid cement tor 
bonding cellulose acetate objects is mar- 
keted by the Schwartz Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., New Yor. 

Known as “Acetate Cement,” this 
can be used tor bonding a wide variety 
of acetate products, including toys 
novelues, spectacle frames, displays, 
small electrical appliances, and trans- 
parent packaging. Due to its non- 
inflammable nature it does not require 
a fire department permit and can be 
stored in unlimited quantities. Mild in 
its action, it does not cause shrinkage. 


Purifying Waste Water—Elimi- 
nuting contamination of the river and 
acting as a water conservation unit, the 
first waste paper treatment plant of its 
kind for the steel industry has been 
completed for the Alan Wood Stee! 
Company mills along the Schuylkill 
River at Conshohocken, Pa. 

Under construction for more than a 
vear at a cost in excess of 97 59,000, the 
project is in keeping with the State ot 
Pennsylvania's stream polution abate- 
ment program. 

The sewer water from the steel mills 
discharges into an oxide concentrator 
where the bulk of the heavy iron oxide 
and oil are removed. This concentrator 
is an open concrete tank which is ap- 
proximately g1 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and 12 feet deep. The waste water 
flows from the concentrator through an 
aerating system to a Mixing station 
where water from the river is added it 
needed. Then the waste water passes 
into a clarifier for final clarification by 
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gravity sedimentation. The clariher is 
a circular reintorced concrete tank 125 
feet in diameter. 

The flow of water to and from the 
clarifier is continuous, The treated 
water is run off to a clear water well 
for recirculation in the steel mill’s water 
supply system. The well is provided 
with an overflow to divert excess water 
to the river when the supply exceeds 
mi! demands. 

Speed Reducer—Mounted directly 
on the shaft to be driven, the “Torque 
Arm Speed Reducer,” produced by 
the Dodge Manufacturing Company, 
Mishawaka, Ind., is easily installed. 

Intended primarily tor use with con- 
veyors, bucket elevators, agitators, 
mixers, feeders, processors, and similar 
machinery, the device consists of a re- 
ducer with a fixed ratio of 15 to 1, oper- 
ated by a motor through any V-belt or 
flat belt drive. Any desired speed from 
13 to 133 revolutions per minute can 
be obtained through the use of stock 
sheaves. 

The reducer has a double train of 
helical steel gears. A bushing keved 
into the sleeve adapts the latter to any 
desired shaft size. The unit is anchored 
by means of a torque arm which pro- 
vides quick adjustment of the belt ten- 
sion through the use of a turnbuckle. 
A reversal of the load is prevented 
through mounting a backstop on the 
input shaft. 


Fanfold Writing Machine—Ke 
ducing operator effort to a miniraum, 
carbon paper is automatically moved 
ito the next set of forms in the new 
Underwood “All Electric Fantold Writ- 
ing Machine.” 

To permit retraction of the carbon 
paper, a form measuring gage pro- 
vided with a clamp grips and holds the 
top edge of a completed set of forms. 


“breathe easier’ // you could 
increase working capital 20%, 


30%, 40% or more? 


OULD EXTRA WORKING CAPITAL make your competitive 

position more secure . . . enable you to do the moderniz- 

ing and put on the extra sales pressure you need . . . or 
do the development work that an expanding economy and growing 
population seem to justify? 


If so, Commerctai Crepit has a recommendation that should 
interest you. We are not interested in becoming a partner in your 
business, nor will we buy or help vou sell stocks or bonds. But we 
do have a proposal which will give many manufacturers and 
wholesalers ... probably vou... all the advantages of these ways 


of securing capital without the 


If our recommendation fits your situation, its cost will be well 
in line with the value of the extra cash to you. And, unlike divi- 
dends, this cost is a business expense—-tax deductible. You will 
retain complete control over ownership, management, profits. 
And while the Commerctat Crepir method will give you cash as 
long as you need it, you are not saddled with costs when your need 


for money is down. 


A large segment of American industry faces an acute shortage of 
working capital. Obviously, CommerciaL Crepit does not offer a 
total solution to this problem, but we can be of definite help to 
many manufacturers and wholesalers .. . particularly those with 
monthly sales between $25,000 and $500,000. 


If you are a manufacturing or wholesaling executive interested in 
having more facts, just say, “Tell me more about plan referred to 
"and a ComMeRCIAL CREDIT executive from your 


in Dun’s Review, 
area will be in touch with you promptly. You are not placing 
yourself under any obligation and discussions will be strictly 
confidential. Address your wire 
or letter to 

Mr. F. M. Nicopemus, 

Vice PresipENT, 

CommerciaL Crepir Company, 
14 Licur Street, 

Bartimore 2, MARYLAND. 


2, mo. 
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Now even the smallest office can have the convenience 
and economy of metered mail——not to mention 

the satisfaction and prestige-—-with PB’s new desk 
model postage meter! 

Only about as big as a dial phone, yet this new 
DM meter prints any value of postage for any kind or 
class of mail—including parcel post! ... prints dated 

postmark and optional small ad, too. 


How does it work? Just dial the postage | 


you want and press lever. To seal 
envelope, slide flap through moistener. 
Postage can’t be stolen, lost or damaged, is safe 
in the meter...is automatically accounted for! 
Smartly styled, inexpensive . . . the DM lightens 
mailing chores in any office. Larger models for 
larger offices. Send coupon below for free DM booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


~ Leading makers of matling machines... .offices in 93 cities 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
1531 Pacific St... Stamford, Conn. 


Please send the free D M booklet. 


Name. 


Firm 


Address . 
City 


Either floating sheet or roll carbon 
paper may be used. 

The machine is suited to preparing 
purchase orders, invoices, bills of lad- 
ing, waybills, premium notices, and 
other applications involving the use of 
continuous forms. 


Combatting Waste—A new grem- 
lin named “Wastie” is the central fig- 
ure in a series of cartoon-style posters 
used by the ATF, Inc., group of com- 
panies in a continuing campaign to 
tighten production, cost, and quality 
standards. 

This character, who eats money and 
loves oil-slick, accident-causing floors, 
is fond of slipshod methods which will 
make the scrap pile grow and is par- 
ticularly partial to lazy and forgetful 
workers. In designing the posters the 
company’s human relations department 
frequently varies them slightly so that 
they will specifically apply to the indi- 


vidual plants. 


Bagasse—A new process permits the 
successful manufacture of newsprint 
and other types of paper from bagasse, 
the waste from sugar cane after the 
juice has been squeezed out. This will 
help meet an urgent need for newsprint 
in Latin-American countries, the Far 
East, and other parts of the world 
which have neither woodpulp nor the 
dollars with which to buy ground- 
wood paper. 

Edward R. Timlowski, technical di- 
rector, the Kinsley Chemical Company, 
Cleveland, developed the method in 
CO operation with the Noble and Wood 
Machine Company, Hoosick Falls,N.Y. 

Paper manufactured from bagasse 
has been found suitable for newsprint, 
coated base stock, and for all types of 
book paper except rag. It likewise is 
suited to the manufacture of corru- 
gated, bag, and wrapping paper, popu- 
lar grades of writing tablets, and drink- 
ing cups. In bleached or unbl ached 
condition it may be used for almost 
every woodpulp paper need. 

As the bagasse fibers are rather short, 
longer fibers must be added to give tear 
strength in the production of wrapping 
paper or bags. A waste product in 
Caribbean areas, coconut husks, will 
provide such fibers 

Joseph Glenn Weimer, New York, 

(Continued on page 46) 
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“The Case of the Slippery Floor” 


(OR, THE STORY BEHIND FLOOR SAFETY) 


and fall 


and the 


THE CRIME: Legs A walk along ... then suddenly slip 


HOW IT HAPPENS; = 7he chief suspects are BODY WEIGHT MOMENTUM 


FRICTION TWINS . As Legs walk, BODY WEIGHT MOMENTUM 


keeps pushing them down and out ® 


TWINS exert a counter-jorce to hold the feet in place 


BODY WEICHT MOMENTUM gets greater when Legs are farther ; 


apart - But the FRICTION TWINS are no stronger Z 


than the slip resistance of the floor. If it's slippery, there is little : 


FRICTION to overcome and down you go! | 


With slippery waxes, Legs 
can only step out 2 to 3 units 
before BODY WEIGHT MOMEN. 
TUM overcomes FRICTION and 
creates a slip. 


Underwriters’ Laboratories 
posses a polish or wox as 
“slip-resistant’’ if Legs can go 
5 units before FRICTION gives 
in and lets 8O0Y WEIGHT 
MOMENTUM Cause slip. 


Slip-resistant qualities in 
Legge Sofety Polishes give 
FRicTiOn half again more 
strength to resist BOOT WEIGHT 
MOMENTUM, $0 Legs can reach 
7.5 wnits before arriving at 


i 
THIS CRIME: » 
012345 012345 012345678 
a 
* 


the slipping point. 


The Legge System can save you money. To ge a : 
the facts, clip the coupon to your letterhead eee ee: 
end mail, Wolter G. legge Company, inc. 
New York 17, Branch offices in principal 
cities. In Canedo, 1. W Turner Co... Toronto 
Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 
101 Park Ave, New York 17, 
| Without obligetion, please send me complete 


EXTRA PROTECTION 
LEGGE SYSTEM 


Here's your extra mor- 


of Safety Floor 
Maintenance 


gin of safety with Legge details on the Legge System. 
Safety Polishes — 50% Signed 
more protection ogainst LE G G E 
slips thon required by Walter G - Co mpany, Inc. | Title = 


Underwriters’ Labora- 
Architects’ Building, 101 Park Ave. | Types of fleering 


New York 17, N.Y. 


See us at Booth No. 8, Michigan Safety Conference, Detroit, Michigan, May 15-18 
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on your letterhead, bulletin that 


be mailed on request without obligation to 


responsible business firms. 


Request, 


—Iis outlined in informative bulletins covering 


the subjects listed on the next page. They will 


3 


\ 
interests you. 


ENGINEERING 
AND MANUFACTURING CO. 
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by overidipping 


ders, 


Establishment of the framework to exequie 
policies; simplification of routines to nandle © 

reports with minimum paperwork; oflotation GF 

end authority to prevent friction coveed 

PRODUCT DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 

Realistic comparison drawn betw 


of develneing end: 


probable regiizating of 


redesigned for increased 


een cost 
product and 


by comprehensive analysis © 


monvufactvring a new 
turns; 


Gp 


sole 


function une 


f appear 


to eliminate, combine, 


Study of production sequence 


analysis of basic procen 
recommendations for machines, tools and aucessorhes 
tently balance out production lines. | 


QUALITY CONTROL 


of, or simplify operations; 


order 


setting of standards 


manufacturing 


of 


of accumulative tolerance cherie 
whether it be hand trucks, truck 


job 


Unbiased recommendation end selection Of 


cedures to keep scrap ot absolute miximum, 


TOOL AND SPECIAL MACHINE DESIGN 


Compilation 

product meeting estoblished 
tion of inspection points ond 
svited to 


De 


-roll, power or che 


steady progression of 


PLANT LAYOUT 
Flexible 


GC 


URIN 


FACT 


of process flow chart 


ant arrangements for 
tion obtained through preparation 


pl 


reveo! bottlenecks; charts moy be 7 


clearly 


for even more 


plote or scale nodel layouts 


PRODUCTION CONTROL 


& 


schedules ara” 


delivéry 


production copacity) 
ore accurately charted to give assuronce Met 


can be 


Channeling work through @ plant so sales 
met, 


in definite balance with 


COST CONTROL 


currently 
cting 


guide and guard present conditions ¢ 
chart on organization's future course. 


tion of pertinent cost information 


for use os a means of establishing prices ond Gpet 


fo 


Determina 
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When there's loading or un- 


loading to be done at your plant, 

you can be time and money ahead by 

using Magliner Magnesium Dock Boards. 

With a Magliner Dock Board, one man can do the 

job, instead of three or four, because Magliner provides 
“bridge design’ structural strength at less than “4% the 
weight of steel! Analyze and compare! The cost of ae 
liner Dock Boards is far less than the cost of being with- 


out them. Write for descriptive bulletin. 
© CONSTRUCTED LIKE A BRIDGE FOR MAXIMUM STRENGTH 


AND MINIMUM WEIGHT 


© CONTINUOUS ONE PIECE EXTRUDED STRINGERS 
@ NO ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED FOR VARYING SPANS OR HEIGHT DIFFERENCES 
© POSITIVE ASSURANCE AGAINST DANGEROUS SLIPPAGE 
@ HAND GRIPS (FULL DEPTH) OW ALL MODELS 
© SUPERIOR, EXCLUSIVE WELOING TECHNIQUE 
@ BACKED BY 10 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN BUILDING 
MAGNESIUM DOCK BOARDS 
Our held engineers will gladly supply you with informa- 
tion on any applications where magnesium 


can be used to your advantage. 


hone or Write today. 


PINCONNING MICHIGAN 


MFGRS. OF MAGNESIUM Hand Trucks Bridges * Catwalks 
Sefety Blocks © Can Forks * Safety Tongs, Etc. 


(Continued from page 42) 

who is in complete charge ot the ba- 
asse division of the Kinsley Chemical 
Company, declares that the average 
needs of small countries can be supplied 
with one mill for bagasse production. 
The general applications of the process 
ire. similar regardless ot the type of 
paper produced. 

The process is applicable not only 
to bagasse, but to any waste product 
which has a fiber content of 40 per cent 
or better. The yield of paper from a 
ton of bagasse is 50 per cent tor bleached 
and 60 per cent for unbleached. 


Every country which has a bagasse 


supply is a potential prospect for the 


manufacture of paper trom the cane 
waste and in many ot these countries 
one or more groups are formulating 
projects, according to Mr. Weimer. 
Ground has been purchased for a plant 
in Argentina and things are pretty well 
advanced for bagasse projects both in 
Australia and Cuba. 

Paper produced from native wastes 
is not trying to compete with wood 
pulp except in countries which have no 


groundwood resources and which have 


[Dus 


high importing costs for paper. Thus 
the United States is not visualized as 
an immediate market tor bagasse paper 
unless it experiences an insufhcient sup- 
ply of groundwood paper. 

The Kinsley Chemical Company will 
not only license the use of the bagasse 
process, but build, direct, and operate 
such plants or coordinate its efforts with 
other reputable engineering firms. 

Two successful test runs recently 
were made on newsprint manufactured 
from bagasse. In the first, a special 
edition was printed of the Holyoke 
Daily Transcript-Telegram, Holyoke, 
Mass.; in the second, a regular edition 
was run off of the Washington Star, 
New Jersey weekly newspaper. 

In Holyoke the press Was operated at 
its extreme limit, 33,000 papers per 
hour, without any break in the paper 
web. 

Mr. Frank Hayes, sales manager of 
the Noble and Wood Machine Com- 
pany, which developed the mechanical 
equipment for bagasse preparation, 
states that the average cost of bagasse 
newsprint, corrugated stock, or book- 
paper at the mill dock on a reasonable 
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production basis will not be in excess of 
the average production cost of paper 
from woodpulp. 

The cooking process for bagasse is 
similar to that for straw, rag, or allied 
products. Cooking is done in rotaries, 
spherical preferred, at relatively low 
temperatures and pressures. 

The mechanical refining process is 
closely controlled from the cooker to 
the paper machine. Harsh mechanical 
action must be avoided if a high yield 
and fiber qualities are to be preserved. 
A series of especially developed refiners, 
operating on the hydraulic shear prin- 
ciple, are positioned in the flow line, 
at critical locations, inter-connected 
with washers, screens, cleaners, thick- 
eners, and bleaching units. 


Stencils—JVo eliminate the double 
operation of pasting labels on packaged 
goods and marking them individually 
by hand, ““Form-Cut Stencils” have 
been introduced by the Multistamp 
Company, Norfolk. 

The stencils, prepared to individual 
order with the user’s specific informa- 
tion die-impressed into the stencil, are 
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SALES AND NET EARNINGS were the second 
largest in our history, exceeded only by the 


record year 1948. 


EVENTS OF 1949 reaffirmed the important 
truth that there is a virile, militant compe- 
tition in the oil industry, and that our 
economic laws are still paying the highest 


rewards to the low cost producer. 


TRANSPORTATION—-We are now beginning to 
enjoy maximum benefits from our vast net- 
work of products pipe lines, which have 
required large capital expenditures, but 
which result in low operating cost. It is 
doubtful that any other company is in a 
position to do a more economical job in 
transporting raw material to refineries and 


then moving products to markets. 


MARKETING——-We are reducing marketing 
costs by withdrawing from high-cost areas, 


A TWO YEAR SUMMARY 
1949 


SINCLAIR... REPORTS FOR 1949 


and concentrating in low-cost areas. We 
are constructing a sufficient number of 
new and modern Sinclair service stations 
throughout our preferred marketing area. 


MANUFACTURING-——In manufacturing, Sinclair 
is also in an especially fortunate position 
from a cost standpoint. Supported by one 
of the best equipped research laboratories 
in the world, we will continue to make 


products of the highest quality at low costs. 


OUR GOAL FOR 1950 is to attain the most 
efficient and economical operation of the 
immense facilities we possess in the best 
interests of stockholders, employees and 
the public. The Company intends to con- 
tinue to press forward its important pro- 
gram of increasing its own domestic crude 
oil production. 


P. C. SPENCER 
President 


1948 


Net Income . . . « «+ $ 54,073,338 $ 81,048,602 


Working Capitol . . . 192,670,120 

Cash & Government Securities. 133,586,973 

Stockholders Equity . . 441,899,280 

Book Value! 36.90 
Per Share. 

Net Income | 4.51 


187,922,695 
138,062,802 
411,769,520 


34.38 
6.76 


Copy of the 1949 Annual Report will be sent upon request. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name tn 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 
630 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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available in blue and various light colors 
W QO f TD to fit all sizes of the “Multistamp Sten- 
cil Duplicators.” The form on the 
stencil is filled in with a stylus or on 
FIRE INS' IRANCE the typewriter and the stencil attached 


to the rocker-type duplicator for print- 


ing the information directly on the 
package. 


Ink is self-fed from within the dup- 


a fi licator and clear registration is guaran- 
teed for up to 1,000 copies from one 
hy /, (2 


A | stencil and one inking. 


Figures prove that in spite are | 

of fire insurance, 43 out of ie 

every 100 firms that lose 
their records by fire never 
reopen their doors. 


/%4 Repetitive Turning—Quick set-up 
JA and tast, repetitive shatt-turning at low 
: COST 1S provided by the “Motor Trace,” 
a new tracer-controlled method an- 
nounced by the Monarch Machine Tool 
Company, Sidney, Ohio. 

Applicable to all Monarch engine 
lathes whose sizes range trom 14 inches 
up to and including the 20-inch Model 
M, this electrically operated duplicat- 


Could your business go 
on without its accounts 
receivable, tax records, 
contracts, deeds and other 
irreplaceable records? 
Without them, how could 


ing device converts the machines into 
automatic-cycle units capable of pro- 
ducing small lots at long production 


: you prepare the proof- run economy. 
req 1 within 60 It differs trom other tracing methods 
in that tracing need not be done from 


a template where iple straight di- 
a template where multiple straight di 


You can protect your business records against fire... 


ameters are being turned. In such cases 


: micrometer heads or gage blocks may 


: by keeping your records in a be used. Because micrometer heads are 
Mosler “‘A” Label Record Safe. over a wide 
mit quick set-up work. F 
The“ A” label of the Under- 
: yroduction runs on straight diameter 
: writers’ Laboratories, Inc. on fe block 
4 shafts, gage blocks are better suited to 
: a Mosler Record Safe is 5 
the Monarch application. 
your assurance that it has passed their rigid 4-hour 
fire, impact and explosion tests...that it will Tail Gate “*Elevator’’—A \ight- 
fully protect your records and your business. weight hoist for 4- and %4-ton pick-up 
trucks is manufactured by the Anthony 
Remember... Some of the most disastrous 
Company, Streator, Hl. is “Pick- 
fires occur in fireproof buildings. Check your safe | rages 
a psi up Lift Gate” is a modification of the 
now! If it’s not a modern safe...if it does not as - : 
model which the firm has been pro- 
. — “Y mq ys] Canty the Underwriters’ label, you cannot ducing for the past seven years tor one- 
Bs burglary resistive chest inside rely on it to safeguard your records...the ton and heavier trucks and semi-trailers. 
Rise optional giving protection 
ta against fre and burglary heart of your business. he lift-gate, operated by two hydrau- 


Mosler Safe <....... 


Fifth Avenue w ¥ 1, _Y. THE MOSLER SAFE CoO., Dept. 

320 Now Vork 3, 320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 

Desiers in principal cities Factories: Hemitton, Ohio 

Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World j 
[) The free booklet, “What You Should Kaow 
About Safes.” ' 
The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 
Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage 2 
Vault Doors at Fort Knox. Ky. 
REVIEW 45 May 
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Manage 


When plans are afoot for building a To expedite freight shipments, the rail- 
new plant you are vitally interested in the road is constantly improving its facilities. 
and effi- New classification yards that tet switch- 
ciency of freight handling. ing time in half, more Olessl power, ox: 
In the vast “Union Pacific West” scores of tension of Centralized Traffic Control 
building sites are for sale or lease, onor operation, and other improvements, 
near Union Pacific trackage, thus solving assure shippers of fast, dependable 
the transportation problem. 


Union Pacific Serves: Vala 


RAILROAD 


Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas j 

Montana Washington 
Wyoming 


SPECIFIC: UNION PACIFIC 
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eee when you use 


this new 
photocopy 


There's plenty about Kodagraph Con- 
tuct Paper that your operator will like; 
plenty that you will like. 


This new photocopy paper —made 
by Kodak for use in contact photo- 
copiers —is much easier to process. It 
has wide latitude... and amazing 
uniformity —from sheet to sheet, 
package to package. This eliminates 
trial-and-error testing... split-second 
timing. Your photocopies are deli ered 


fuster ... with less waste. 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


4 


Name 
Department 


Company 


Street 


City 


State 


And what photocopies! Your let- 

ters, charts, documents are reproduced 

in dense photographic blacks, clean 

whites. Their crispness and legibility 
are truly outstanding. 


So order Kodagraph Contact Paper 
next time. The price is right, too. 


Kodagraph 
Contac? Paper 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
copy ot “Modern Document 
and Drawing Reproduction” 


. vour new free booklet 


giving full details on 
Kodagraph Contact Paper. 


TRADE - mage 
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lic hoist cylinders, enables a driver alone 
to litt and lower or stop and hold at 
any height objects weighing as much 
as Soo pounds. This permits him to 
load or unload heavy, awkward, or frail 
commodities at curb or ground level, 
promotung safe delivery. 

Power is supplied by a hydraulic 
pump, driven by the fan belt, which 
has a throw-out clutch and runs only 
when needed. 


A starter which automatically starts 
live fluorescent lamps and eliminates 
inoperative ones from the circuit, pre- 
venting flicker and waste of current, is 
marketed by Luxor Lighting Products, 
Inc., New York. 

Gold plating is used on the “Gold-O. 
Matic” starter because of the metal’s 
high resistance to corrosion and its efh 
cient electrical characteristics. The 
device also features gold lacquer on its 
glow tube for shielding the “heart” of 
the starter so as to insure uniform opera- 
tion even under adverse temperature 
and humidity conditions. The case 
likewise is annodized with gold to resist 
corrosion and to make it more easily 
identified as a Luxor product. 

If the starter does not activate the 
lamp immediately, the latter is elimi 
nated trom the circuit as a heater ele- 
ment generates sufhcient heat to move 
a bimetallic strip away from the gold. 
plated contact points, A resistor coil 
keeps the circuit broken until the line 
current is turned off, permitting the 
bimetallic strip to cool and automati 
cally reset itself for normal operation 
with a live lamp. 


Coloring Plastics—Opening up a 
new avenue for plastic molders is a 
process recently developed by the Plas. 
tic Division of Monsanto Chemical 
Company which permits manutac- 
turers to color blend crystal styrene in 
their own plants and produce bright 
Opaque colors with good color disper 
sion and opacity. 

The colors perfected thus far are of 
a nature which suit them for toys, 
novelties, and housewares. Monsanto 
expects that within the next year about 
halt of this type of product may be pro 
duced from colors blended within the 
manutacturer’s own plant. 

Through the colorant blend, “Lus 
trex,” a tiny, rough-cut crystal styrene 
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“The U ( R PH Electronic Soundwriter 
provides quiet efficiency 
.with ‘push-button convenience 


soys Burlingto 


“Woven inte 


/ 


@ Office efficiency is a “must” in 
the manifold operations of Burlington 
Mills Corporation, topflight textile 
manufacturer. In the ie of the Rib- 
hon Division, AUDOGRAPH contributes 
importantly to their system for getting 
things done. 

“We have used aupocraps for han- 
dling our routine correspondence for 
some time now,” says Mr. Walter 
Conley, Sales Manager of the Ribbon 
Division of Burlington Mills. “and 
we like the quiet efficiency it pro- 
vides with complete convenience to 
the user.”’ The same benefits apply to 
the transeribing secretary . . . efh- 
ciency and convenience. 

AUDOGRAPH versatility is yet another 
benefit. “Because it is lightweight and 
portable,’ says Mr. Conley, “salesmen 
use it to record results of their calls 
while facts are fresh in their minds, 


mailing the dises to the home office for 
transcription. And we use it for record- 
ing the minutes of sales meetings with 


the same time-saving, ‘push-button 
convenience 
sf Your business, too—no matter what 
size—can profit by auDOGRAPH benefits. 
Write today for details on how aupo- 
a GRAPH can increase your personal 
efficiency. Just send the coupon, 
Made by The Gravy Manufacturing 


Compariy—established in 189]—orig- 
inators of the Telephone Pay Station. ELECTRONIC eee 
SOUNDWRITER 


@ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT ea 
AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 


S 


cities of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., 

sole authorized agents for the Dominion. Overseas: 
Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 53 foreign countries. 
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Postindex Drawer Cabinets 


Model 8 Postindex Drawer Cabinets 
are designed for use where posting and 
reference are of equal importance and 
the installation is stationary. Uses card 
records, 4-page forms or multiple forms. 


Postindex Rapid Stack — For use 
where speed in posting is a primary 
consideration and portability is essen- 
tial. Trays and forms are double 
indexed — always in sight. Lefe hand 
spots facts, does the handling. Right 
hand free to post. 


granule, molders may do dry blending 
with simple types of barrel tumbling 
equipment. 

The coloring of styrene molding ma- 
terials by blending in wet or dry col- 
orants is reported by Monsanto to have 
been of limited usefulness up to now 
because of certain deficiencies both in 
the techniques used and in the physi- 
cal nature of the polymers available 
tor the process. 


DEVALUATION 


(Continued from page 24) 


consumers of import products. These 
considerations explain why the gold 

Businesses both big and small_rely on POSTINDEX producers and more particularly the 
‘elevant. governments continue to 
simplest, fastest, most convenient and 
de record keeping! plump for a rise in the dollar price of 
: ney gold, which would yield increased 
m goods for their economies and would 
F you easily and economically solve the spare them inflationary pressures. 
. record-keeping problems of every business SS Whereas the depreciation involv esa 
—and department of business. Postindex transfer within the country primarily, 
; equipment is sis a to fit any size record Dosti a rise in the dollar price of gold would 
Ip be a net gain tor the economy. 
For Vigible Files The crucial issue is the matter of 
Postindex and its many feotures—plus United States policy. Are we prepared, 
sample Postindex forms to your business are likely to raise the lar price ot 
—write Postindex Division, Art Metal gold: From our selt-interest, the case 
: Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. it's always Postindex seems overwhelmingly against a rise. 


Postindex Flatbooks and 
Cabinets—Where portability is 
important and work must be accessible 
to more than one person—Postindex 
Model 5 Flatbook. Compact, fully pro 
tected, portable. Hold 150 to 300 
records—varying sizes and multiples, 
Single or double door cabinets. 


Postindex 1-Line Rotary File 


These files are largely used wherever 
quick l-line reference to a large list 
is needed. They are especially desir- 
able for cross-reference files, credit list, 
customer list, parts list, etc. 


Let us see why. First, a further rise 
in price would stimulate gold output 
and raise the goods equivalent of ex 
isting supplies; and, since we are almost 
the exclusive buyer of gold, this sug 
gests further sacrihces of labor and 
goods for gold we do not want and do 
not need. With a 50 per cent rise in 
the price of gold, we might have to 
pay out $6 billion additional for re 
serves held abroad. In one of his peri 
odic denials of an impending devalua 
tion, Secretary Snyder commented on 
the United States’ rights as the most 
important buyer. 

Second, a revision in the price of gold 
would divert United States’ exports 
from areas now favored for political 
reasons. At present the United States 
channels its exports in substantial part 


according to the political objectives ot 
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“So I descended 
from a man, hey?” 


This is one argument we prefer to duck. 


Family trees are too tough to figure .. . even on a Monroe, 


& Things would be different if the gentlemen 
Fone abeve were discussing an accounting problem. 
oe There, we could help. And how! 
= We'd simply say, “Peace, lads. Stop the 
monkey business and get a Monroe. Because whatever 

your figuring or accounting problem, 

Monroe makes exactly the model to handle it, 
Faster, more efficiently, more economically.” 


Class dismissed! 


MONROE ron susmess 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems... a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! For high speed, eco- 
nomicol figuring. Simple and easy to 
operote, yet compact, desk size. And of 
course it has Monroe “Velvet Touch.”* 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD ! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm.add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch’ * 
keyboord, and gloreless cushion-top keys. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch’’* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


* VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de 
scribe Monroe 8 motchiess ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J, 
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osses caused by customer failures 
be just as frequent and far 
more costly than those resulting 
from fire and other hazards. The 
question is not will Credit Losses 
wipe out your profits... but could 
Credit Losses wipe out your profits. 

And the AMERICAN 
Crepir Insurance. It guarantees 


payment of accounts receivable . 


answer is 


protects one of your most valuable 


and most vulnerable assets. 


American Credit Insurance pays 


you when your customers can’t .. 
| q 
enables you to get cash for past due 


accounts improves your credit 


position with banks and suppliers. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


You can insure all, a selected group, 
Or just One account. 


SEND FOR BOOK 
You will hind our book “Why Safe 
Credits Need Protection” 
timely, helpful. To receive a copy 
promptly, just phone the 
American Credit office in 
your city or write AMERI- 
CAN Crepir INDEMNITY 
Company or New York, 
Dept. 59, lirst National | 
Bank Building, Balti- 


more 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


interesting, 


Americas Carton 


GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


the Government. This means, for 
example, favoring Western Europe. 
Should the price of gold be raised, 
countries with large supplies of gold 
would obtain special access to Ameri- 
can markets—with the result either that 
domestic markets would be denuded 
of goods or Marshall Plan countries 
would receive much less aid. 


Weigh Any Policy Carefully 


In this connection, one should con- 
sider the importance for the Russian 
economy of any policy favoring gold 
producing countries. In the past, the 
United States’ readiness to buy un- 
limited supplies of gold has provided 
Russia, an important gold-mining coun- 
try, with much needed dollars to buy 
machinery and other products, thus 
raising her war potential. We should 
weigh carefully any policy which might 
further replenish her supply of dollars. 
Indeed, we deny her essential goods; 
but we have not succeeded in exclud 
ing Russia from access to all sellers of 
machinery and equipment. 

Third, a rise in the price of gold 
would be inflationary. A 50 per cent 
increase would yield $12 billion to the 
United States Government, the profit 
trom revaluation of gold; and when 
spent, unless corrective measures were 
taken, would raise commercial bank 
reserves by $12 billion. This would 
be an easy manner of covering Gov 
ernment deficits; but on the whole 1 
would be better tor the Government 
to meet any necessary obligations in 
the usual manner. 

Fourth, a devaluation of the dolla: 
would undo any beneficial effects aris 
ing from the recent epidemic of de 
valuations abroad. Not that devalua 
ton is a magic medicine. But coun 
tries short of dollars can be aided by 
devaluation if they take the necessary 
supplementary measures—such as re 
duced spending at home. A devalua 
tion ot the dollar would further un 
balance their dollar accounts. 


From all of this I do not draw tl 


he 
conclusion that there is no danger of 
a devaluation. At the appropriate 
moment, strong interests can be mobil 
ized tor a devaluation, 

The farmers are a potential support 
for devaluation. At present they are 
assuaged by the Marshall Plan, which 
offers them large outlets under very 
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favorable conditions: at a subsidy of | 


X per cent, or sales at zero price abroad 
but full compensation to the seller at 
support prices. The farm support pro- 
gram is also an important consolation; 
but since its implementation requires 
large outlays as the markets for farm 
products weaken, the incentive to dump 
abroad via devaluation is obvious. 


Export and Import Trade 


In fact, all export interests may 
quickly be mobilized in support of de- 
valuation. Equilibrium in the dollar 
market requires a change-over from an 
excess of exports of $10 billion in 1947 
to an excess of imports of 1 to 2 billion 
in 195x. This places a tremendous 
burden of adjustment on those who 
compete with foreigners in the Ameri- 
can market and especially on those who 
compete with Europe in third mar- 
kets. American exporters are already 
fretting under the large loss of exports 
facing them. If the farmers are pro- 
tected by a planned production and sub- 
sidies, then the major adjustments of 
around $10 billion will have to be made 
by manufacturing industries which ob- 
tain $60 billion of income from around 
$200 billion of sales. The adjustment 
may greatly injure entire industries. 

This brings me to my last point. 
These adjustments for American in- 
dustries selling in competition with 
foreign will be difficult but possible in 
4 prosperous economy. It is extremely 
doubtful that they can be made in a 
depressed economy. A substantial de- 
cline would greatly increase the pres- 
sure to devalue for the following rea- 
sons: to recapture lost markets abroad 
and as a quick road to price stability, 
as well as an easy way to finance part 
of the Government’s required funds. 
Here there would be a clash between 
the need for stimulation o¢ the Ameri- 
can economy and the requirements of 


The publishers of Duw’s Re- 


view will appreciate notices of 


— 


change of address as early as 
possible. Usually, it is neces 
sary to have four weeks’ notice. 


Please include the old address. 


display your office good tasie . . . 


That first impression ... make it a lasting one with fine CREST- 
LINE Tables, for this superb line of office furniture is a definite 
reflection of good taste and sound business judgement. CREST- 
LINE Tables come in a variety of sizes, colors and grains that 
fill every office need .. . reception rooms, executive suites, con- 
ference rooms, general offices and anywhere that top work- 
space is needed. Check your offices and see where a CREST- 
LINE Table can add a further touch of convenience and 


efficiency. 
For an individual unit or a complete office installation . . . look 
first to the finest... to Security CRESTLINE Furniture. 


MOT-O-EP.-CRESTLINE Office Table. 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORP., AVENEL, W. J. 
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Slitting Cost 
Cut in Half 


Inventories 
reduced two-thirds! 


By doing their own slitting, some metal 
working plants are able to pay tor the 
equipment in a few months. Even where 
the slitter is operated only one day per 
week, or less, direct savings in a year or 
two will often equal the entire cost of 
the equipment. 

If you sell or use over 1000 tons of coiled 
strip per year, it will pay you to investigate 
the advantages of installing a slitter. One 
operator who formerly carried in stock 
about 750 tons of strip, after installing a 
Yoder slitter, was able to reduce inventories 
to only 250 tons. 

Instead of stocking nearly 700 different 
widths and gauges, he now meets al! his 
requirements from a stock of only 13 basic 
sizes, which are slic when and as needed, 
to any desired width. 

Send for 76-page book of down-to-earth in- 
formation on the economics of doing your 
own slitting as well as equipment required. 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5531 Weilwerth Ave. © 2, Ohie 


SLITTING AND 


TUBE MILL MACHINERY 


an international situation in which 
De- 
valuation might make deficit fnancing 
easier, but in making the export posi- 
tion of the outside world more vulner- 
able, it would also increase the pressure 
for continued foreign aid. 

Those who look back to 1933-1934 
with nostalgia should be reminded that 
that devaluation was badly bungled by 
the Roosevelt Administration; that the 
expected 67 per cent rise of price antici- 
pated from a 40 per cent devaluation 
did not occur until 13 years had passed; 
and then primarily as a result of wag- 
ing a $250 billion war. 


dollars are perennially scarce. 


Effects of Devaluation 


Devaluation would raise United 
States’ prices only insofar as it resulted 
in a depreciation of the foreign ex- 
changes. But the extent of the depre- 
ciation would be determined by the 
additional quantity of dollars received 
for gold and dumped on the exchange 
markets in relation to all sales on the 
exchange markets. Obviously, if inter 
national transactions were to amount 
to $15 billion in a year and the dollar 
sales resulting from additional dollar 
sales of gold associated with devalua- 
tion only $2 billion, then the effects on 
the foreign exchanges would be gov- 
erned by the depressant influence on 
the price of dollars of additional sales 
of 2 bilhons in a market with usual 
sales of 15 billions. In view of the 
fact that the available supplies of gold 
abroad are at a minimum (and hence 
increased sales of dollars received for 
gold would likely be small), and in 
view of the unusually high level of 
trade, the effects of the changed price 
of gold on the foreign exchanges would 
likely be small. In fact, with the con- 
tinued pressure for dollars, this new 
factor might merely relieve the upward 
pressure on the dollar. 

Finally, should the foreign exchange 
respond to a 50 per cent rise in the 
dollar price of gold by a rise in the 
price of foreign exchange by 50 per 
cent, we would still be far from a 
50 per cent net movement in United 
States prices. An exchange rate which 
influences 5 to 10 per cent of American 
goods (those entering foreign trade) 
would bring a price change of much 
smaller proportions than 50 per cent. 

In conclusion, the pressure for a dol 
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They Insure Peace Of Mind 


When you are protected by 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can't step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Oftices in nearty elf principe cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


of Good 
Taste! 


The Fruit Cake «thout an equal} 
INSTREET BAKERY CORSICANA, 


a 


ORIGINAL 


ELIMINATE HAND STENCILING 


on containers of all sizes loaded or flat 


AUTO-PRINTER 


codes—imprints cartons—multi-wall bags 
—- wooden shooks, etc. 


prints any or all surfaces of shipping con- 

tainers with address, information, export 

markings, etc. 

2,400 clear, legible impressions per hour 

quick-drying, non-caking ink: insertable rub- 

ber type; no makeready needed 

® adjustable—-custom-built to your needs 
write for prices and details 

INDUSTRIAL MARKING EQUIPMENT CO. 

7 East 48th Street Dept. DR. New York 7, N. Y. 
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Your Financial 
and Business 
Introduction Abroad 


Definite advantages are available to the business able when this Letter of Credit is presented. 
man who uses a Chase Traveler's Letter of Credit Equally important, a Chase Traveler's Letter 
while abroad. Chase branches overseas and thou- of Credit serves as a valuable introduction to 
sands of Chase correspondent banks throughout leading financial institutions abroad—thus often 
the world make the currency of any country in serves as a convenience beyond its primary 
which travel is currently permitted quickly avail- function of making cash readily obtainable. 


If you are planning a business trip abroad, why not call at our head office or any of our twenty-seven 
conveniently located branches in Greater New York and arrange for a safe, helpful and economical 
Chase Traveler's Letter of Credit. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Mamber Federal poretvon 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES 
London Frankfurt/Main Heidelberg Stuttgart Tokyo * Osaka * Hovona « Son Juan Panama Colon Cristobal « Balboo 
Offices of Representctives: Mexico, D. F. « Buenos Aires * Rome * Cairo + Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Poris . Shonghoi . Hong Kong 
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OFFICE MACHINE STANDS 
proved best by 
performance! 


| Protect your investment in costly office 
machines with the Tiffany Model S” 

Stond. Sway-proof, non-creep, noise- 

less, more easily mobile...if pro- 

vides firm adjustable foundation for 

almost all business machines. 

Write for FREE descriptive literature. 


TIFFANY STAND CO. 
POPLAR BLUFF, MISSOURI 


— IS IN THE TALK 


Recause Plus Kev-drive machines 


cost up to $/90 Jess than -av others on 
the market. Thev're the ¢ st. The 
speed 


lightest. Just can't be bee a. 


and accuracy—in adding, subtracting, 


multiplying and dividing. 
TO SUM IT UP... YOUR BEST BUY IS PLUS. 


Write us for details...or gite usa call, 


PLUS COMPUTING MACHINES Ine. 

37 Murray Street, New York 7, N.Y. 

Subsidiary of Bell Punch Company 
Established 1878 


In Canada: Plus Business Machines, Toronto 
Willson Business Machines, Ltd., Winnipeg 


lar devaluation is reflected in the per- 
sistent denials trom Washington. The 
case tor a devaluation in our present 
high employment economy is weak in- 
deed both on grounds of American 
interests and those of the rest of the 
world. But a small depression, with 
marked declines in agricultural prices, 


or large losses of international markets 
by American exporters generally, will 
greatly strengthen the pressure for de- 
valuation. Yet the long-run shortage 
of dollars, and the small contribution 
devaluation would make toward a pros- 


perous economy make the case for 
devaluation weaker than in 1933-1934. 


MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 


(Continued from page 21) 


lem which arises depend upon your 
presence tor a solution, but rather to 
display your interest in the progress ol 
your people in working out their own 
solutions. You should have some kind 
of formalized schedule of meetings and 
reviews at which you as the manager 
review the records, charts, or other re- 
ports used by your people. 

This approach will have two very 
important results, First, it will provide 
a clearer understanding of the prob- 
lems involved, and the intelligence with 
which they are being overcome. Sec- 
ond, it will show those involved that 
management is interested in what they 
are doing. No other single thing can 
contribute so much to building a 
strong team. 

Perhaps you are wondering whether 
or how it is possible, on a practical basis, 
to transform your own spheres of super- 
vision into this somewhat idealistic pat- 
tern. T must admit that the installation 
of this kind of control ts neither easy 
nor sudden. It is in many respects the 
hard way, and in any event is the long 
way, but it has been my experience that 
the dividends are such that it is the 
only Way tO exercise the most effective 
control of an organization of any size. 

This kind of change is one which 
cannot be brought about over-night and 
usually takes a matter of years for 
proper development and acceptance in 
anv organization. Because of its in- 
tangible ingredients, the change must 
permeate the whole organization from 
the very lowest level to the top in order 
to be most effective. 

The key to its proper installation and 
acceptance lies in the amount of infor- 
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mation about your business that you 
want your department managers, your 
supervisors of other levels, and your 
workers to possess. For successful de- 
velopment, there must be a realization 
that the more information about the 
business each person has, the more he 
will sympathetically understand both 
company policies and objectives, and 
the more each will grasp the real sig- 
nificance of the control mechanisms in- 
stituted. The workers will clearly see, 
as you do, the group benefits you ex- 
pect to achieve. 

Proper control philosophy is never 
instilled by word of mouth, but must 
be tested and proved by actual practise. 
It requires a great deal more knowl- 
edge, understanding, and patience on 
the part of every member of the or- 
ganization. It depends upon daily 
practise of the virtues of patiently ex- 
plaining reasons for orders, refusing to 
fire merely because trouble—occurs, not 
setting up special staff positions or task 
force trouble shooters to lord it over 
portions of the organization, but rather 
encouraging the worker himself at the 
risk of making a few mistakes to as- 
sume full responsibility for working 
out a solution. If staff assistance must 
be used, let it point up the problems in 
a helpful manner—not to top manage- 
ment, but to the people directly in- 
volved. Then let the people work out 
the solutions themselves. 

Obviously there are no standard con- 
trol techniques which the increased 
tempo and proper control philosophy 
demand. Fundamentally the tech- 
nique is one which applies to all levels 
of management in the same manner as 
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it applies to the smailest segment of the 
organization. It we go to the smallest 
segment in our organization, we find 
that basically two things are required: 

1. Each worker through his supervisor 
must know what he is supposed to do, 
not from the standpoint that he will be 
fired if he doesn't do it, but rather from 
the standpoint of the necessity of that 
function as an integrated portion of the 
over-all mission of the group. 

2. Each worker must also know how 
well he is doing in relation to a goal 
which he himself helps to establish, not 
from the standpoint of driving himselt 
to the utmost to avoid reprisal, but from 
_the standpoint of supplying to his fel 
low-workers that amount of assistance 
which they require in order to do their 
portion of the job. 


Proper Control Philosophy | 


The specific control techniques and 
tools which naturally develop in any 
organization must, if they are to en- 
courage the proper control philosophy, 
represent the kind of information each 
operating worker and manager re- 
quires in order to keep himself abreast 
of his progress against his own internal 
goals. This data is furnished to other 
members of the organization, including 
each man’s immediate supervisor, only 
as a matter of information and for use 
in training the author of that data to 
recognize trouble spots as they occur 
and initiate action to correct them. 

There is no standard package of con- 
trol tools through which this philoso- 
phy can be brought about. Due to the 
wide variety of personalities, back- 
grounds, and habits which exist in peo- 
ple, there never will be a universal tool 
kit for the job. 

In some businesses which have 
adopted and are practising this kind of 
philosophy, simple reports of a statis- 
tical nature have been devised by the 
operating managers. In others, a sys- 
tem of formalized charts and graphs 
are used. Still others use a simple nar- 
rative reporting system. Many have 
found that combinations of all these 
types work out best. 

No manager should attempt to pre- 
scribe to his organization the specific 
methods and tools they should use, for 
that would contradict the basic philoso- 
phy he is trying to put across. Man- 
agerial supervision over the develop- 
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Behind the Scenes With YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY 


Where certain losses exceed the insurance carried, Mae 
the insured becomes aware of an important part acs 
of Claim Service — Salvage recovery. lt reduces on 
the loss for the insured and thereby benefits 

the business community as a whole. 


CASE OF THE MISSING $24,356 


I happened to a small business owner in the mid- 
west, when his trusted bookkeeper disappeared — leaving juggled books 
and a $24,356 shortage! 

The employer had bonded the bookkeeper for $10,000. 
This amount he knew would be promptly paid. But the remaining $14,356 
was still too great a loss for his company to absorb. 


Our local agent, who had furnished the bond, reas- 
sured the worried owner, explained that an experienced claim man had 
heen assigned to the case, to see if any part of the loss could be salvaged. 


After a month of intensive searching, our claim man 
located the bookkeeper in a distant state. He still had $15,840 of the 
missing cash. As provided in the bond, this was promptly returned to 
the employer, enabling him to continue in business. Because of this 
special service by our highly trained and experienced personnel, almost 
100° recovery was made for the insured. 


Remember: This example is typical of the Salvage 
recovery feature of the Claim Service you automatically receive when 
you have the protection of our bond. Our local agent will gladly furnish 
a bond to fit your particular needs. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


“DEPENDABLE AS AMERICA’ 
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PANAMA-BEAVER 
latins 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES 


Coast to Coes? Distributors 


188 Third Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


SAVE TIME, MONEY 
and WORK in 
OFFICE DUPLICATING 


with 


REX-O0-97244 
LO-BOY MODEL “R” 


FLUID TYPE DUPLICATOR 
For Systems Work and All Duplicating 


liere's the 
of your investment in office equipment 
operate, with automatic feed, automatix 
tering, atitomatic counter, Model 
versatile Hiandies paper sto 
te ecard stock, 8" te 17” four or more colors 

to 150 beautiful, uniform 


paper cen 
surpris 


aiftes 
in one operation 
copies per minute 
Ask your REA-()-graph dealer to demonstrate 
the many valuable features of the Model “R’ 

or other graph models from fo 
£540.00. 


REX-O- graph, Inc. 
3758 N. Palmer Street 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 


SUPERIOR FLUID TYPE 
DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 


Dun’s Review 


modern duplicator that makes the most | 
to | 


from tissue | 


ment of proper tools should rather be 
confined to the development of an 
understanding as to the necessary at- 
tributes each supervisor's and worker's 
In my experience 
“essentials” for 


tools should have. 
there are at least five 
control tools and techniques. 


Make It Timely 


First of all, a good control tool must 
be timely. Approximations to-day are 
of more value, for control purposes, 
than are correct figures to-morrow. 
Despite the tact that most executives 
readily agree with this proposition, 
through a reluctance to part with their 


old habits and systems a majority of | 


them are attempting to do without the 


kind of information which would help | 


them insure their competitive position. 

In the second place, a proper contro! 
tool must be simple—so simple that the 
least experienced and educated person 
in the organization can grasp its sig- 
nificance quickly and without confu 
sion. Too often our top executives and 
their staff assistants feel obliged to pre- 
sent their data in such a complex man- 
ner that even they find it difficult 
to comprehend. 

The 


is the requirement that it clearly show 


third essential of a control tool 


progress on a trend basis against a self- 
imposed goal. I believe it was Oliver 
Wendell Holmes who said, “Where we 
are is of less importance than the direc- 
Most 


executives do not practise to the hest 


tion in which we are going.” 
of their abilities the emphasis which 
should be placed on the “we” of that 
statement. Unless the goals are ac- 
cepted by the operating people who are 
to measure themselves against these 


“Alter you said to your boss, ‘nobody orders me 


around, see ....'° what happened then? 


May 


TIMES AS THEY ARE IT 1S WELL FOR A 


‘ST. CHICAGO 5 HArrison 7-18.04 


PRODUCT DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 
| PACKAGE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT 


OrSPiayY AND EEWIBIT 


Who is ‘Mr. UNION"? 


What are the basic principles of 
American labor? How did trade 
unionism get started? Who organ- 
ized the American Federation of 
Labor? 

You'll discover the fascinating 
history of the man who made it 
possible ... Sam Gompers ... in 
the great new May LIBERTY 

Other exciting stories and ar- 
ticles: the shocking starvation 
wages of American teachers 
drinking among college students 
' condensation of “Peace of 
Soul” by Monsignor Sheen 
Fishing for the Family . and 
LIBERTY'S special Home Section 
devoted to the problems of your 
family. 


Liberty 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS STANDS 


PROTECT 
YOUR EARNED 
PROFITS 


Why not turn over your list of 
delinquent accounts to collection 
specialists who have been trained 
to tactfully handle past due items? 


The Dun G Bradstreet tested 
7-Point Progressive Collection 
Program will return your money 
to you without loss of good will. 


For further information write 
or telephone your nearest Dun G 
Bradstreet office. 


Mercantile Claims Division | 


DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
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Stockholders get 5° 


1, Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the company 
made a profit of 8'4¢. 344¢ of this was put 
into expanded facilities to meet the grow- 
ing demand for petroleum products in the 
West. 5¢ was paid out to the stockholders 
in dividends. Since these dividends were 
divided among 37,245 preferred and com- 
mon stockholders, the payments aver- 
aged $315 per stockholder. 


2. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the employees 
received |4¢ in wages, pensions and other 
employee benefits. Since these wages and 
benefits were divided among 7,316 em- 
ployees, they averaged about $4,700 per 
employee. 


from each Union Oil 
1949 sales dollar 


3. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the federal, 
state and loca] tax collectors got 18%, ¢*. 
So the tax collectors got almost 4 times 
as much money as the owners and 1 1/3 
times. as much as the employees. 

*This figure represents taxes on all our products 
fuel oils, asphalt, lube oi], greases and gasoline. 
When our customers buy gasaline, of each dol- 
lar they spend gues to the tax collectors 
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4, “Cost of Doing Business and Expansion 
and Replacement of Facilities” includes 
following: 


Raw materials. ...s:. . 
Zremepertation. . .. =... 364 
Supples, power, exploration, 
selling expense,ete. . . 
Expansion and replacement 


UNION OFL COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you'll 
Jeel free to send tn any suggestions or criticiems you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Ol Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calis. 
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FREE BOOKLET 


Write 


in Your 
tence’. 


head, piease. 


Put SOCK 
in Your First Sentence on 


Fox Rive R 


COTTON.FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEOGER 


5 1 work hard to put business 
“ is into (sive your words 
" chance to work tor you. Let the 
ik from the clear. whit Surface 
cr paper by Fox Rivet 

i rve every business need, Fox Riv 
papers of varying cotton 
with t exact per cent watermarke 
im sheet. Check printing pr 
with your printer beautiful 100% 
box River | tterheads i 
fiat ne cn \ r you 
now using Sinai Wili 
i i you, Sam] witht 
let River CORPORATIO 

A; icton Street Appi Was 


WAME OF QUALITY 
WATERMARKED IW EVERY SHEET 


“How to Put SOCK 
Sen- 
today 
busimess letter- 


that extra 


goals, you will not get 


amount of efhciency which to-day’s | 


changing conditions require. 

The fourth essential control tool is 
flexibility. Our experiences with rap- 
idly changing conditions have devel- 
oped our imaginations, if nothing else. 
We must use this highly perfected 
talent to give our control techniques 
enough flexibility to carry us through 
the unknown changes of to-morrow. 
When a thing is obviously under con- 
trol, don’t go on spending money and 
valuable time to prepare reports—drop 


it and attack some new phase. 


Self-Regulation 


The last essential for a control tool 
is the necessity that it must be the con- 
tinuing work of the one most directly 
responsible for the function that it 
covers. He is the one best qualified to 
do the job; in order to meet the chal- 
lenge of our present industrial pace he 
must also be the one who develops and 
maintains methods of self-control to 


make certain that he knows what he ts | 
supposed to do and whether he is doing 


it as well as the mission and objective 
of his company require. 
These five attributes or “essentials” 
timeliness, simplicity, goal seeking- 
ness, flexibility, and self-regulation, 
must exist in every industrial control 
technique for maximum efhciency. 
Let's look at this subject of industrial 
control to meet changing conditions 
from a slightly different viewpoint. 
During the past football season the head 
coach of one of our foremost college 
teams after having been introduced as 
“the maker of great teams” made the 
statement that our best tootball players 
are really composed of only 20 per cent 
supervision from the coach. The other 
Xo per cent of the man, he said, is split 
equally between knowledge ot the rob 
and the essential ingredient which he 
‘desire to win. 
very likely 
nts apples equally to industry 
s to the tootball tield. It 


ct on your own positions and 


alled 
Ir 1s 


that the same ratio of 


as if do you 
will 

experiences you will be keenly aware 
ot the 


ingredient we ulti 


ot that 


call morale to the 


mate ¢cthciency of vour organization 


It is not my contention that industry 
as a whole ts unaware of this verv im 


1 
portant morale tactor. It 1s rather that 


QUICK SERVICE “4 
ESSENTIAL FORMS FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 


( INVOICE SETS 
YOUR purchase ORDER SETS 
CHOICE 


BILLS OF LADING 
\ (New Short Form) 


1,000 three part sets, size 812” x 
7”, imprinted with your name 
and address complete—only 
$29.25 plus postage. 
Shipped within one week! 


Larger Quantities — Still Lower Prices 


FOUR PART SETS OF THE ABOVE FORMS 
ALSO IN STOCK 


Samples and Complete Price List on Request 
ALLEN WATTS co., nc. 


218 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK7,N.Y. 


New York City, 
Belleville, N. J. 


Pionts: Newark, 


AWARDS ror 
Achievement 


IN BUSINESS 


Award pins of distinctive 
dozens of designs to choose from... avail- 
able im all qualities with your own spe- 
cial lettering. 


AND IN SPORTS 
A broad selection of athletic awards .. . 
MEDALS ... CHARMS... PLAQUES 
. BELT BUCKLES . . . TROPHIES 
_ CUPS .. . for your personnel pro- 
gram 
WRITE NEAREST OFFICE FOR FREE 
1950 CATALOGS TO KEEP IN YOUR 
FILES FOR REFERENCE .. . SPECIFY 
CATALOG NUMBERS A-1I1 AND A-12. 


HERFF-JONES CO. 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
1401-19 N. Capitol, Indianapolis 7, ind. 


LOREN MURCHISON & CO. 
14 Park Place Newark, N. J. 
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“NO OVERTIME IN 6 MONTHS— 
THAT PAYROLL DEPARTMENT’S REALLY ON THE BALL!” 


And it’s more than coincidence that Burroughs payroll accounting BURROUGHS HIGH-SPEED 
machines were installed exactly half a year ago, Mr. Treasurer! PAYROLL MACHINE 
Once these fast and efficient figuring tools take over payroll prepara- 

tion, Overtime is Obsolete. One machine turns out as many as 350 

checks and earnings statements alone each hour ... or, if you prefer, 

the machine does the entire job, including posting, in a single swift 

Operation. 


Other departmental costs take a tumble, too, because fewer people and 
less equipment are needed. And Burroughs easy automatic action 
reduces Operator fatigue . .. minimizes the chance for error. 


Burroughs efficiency will save time and money in your payroll depart- 
ment. Get details from your Burroughs man, or mail coupon. 


“Reduce Your Pavroll Work” explains in detail two 
Burroughs plans for cutting the cost and time of pay- 
roll preparation with Burroughs High-Speed Payroll 
Machines. Send coupon for your copy 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed Payroll 

Accounting Machines. Please send me “Keduce Your Pay- 

roll ork.” 

WHEREVER THERP’S BUSINESS THERE'S BURROUGHS 


Burroughs 


City 


May 1940 
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MIRACLE WORKER 
For Busy Executives 


Here is a proven “time stretcher” for busy 
men... a revolutionary new type portable 
tape recorder and playback that makes 
every hour of your day more productive. 
You can record conferences . . . give more 
effective sales demonstrations train 
salesmen and workers .. . record long re- 
ports for later transcription—do scores of 
important jobs in office, shop and salesroom. 
This new Ampro Tape Recorder is a “24- 
hour secretary” that will pay for itself 
many times over by saving hours of your 
time every day. 


Lightweight 


AMPRO 


TAPE 
RECORDER 


d (Campilete includ 

an ing mierephene, 
take-up reel, radie 

PLAYBACK 
amplifier --in one 
feat 


Full Hours of Recording on One 7” Reel 

@ Lowest first costa quality recorder with 
advanced features not found on units cost 
ing up toa 

@ t.reatest operat ne economs records 
twice as much material on each ree 

to operate so a child can 
do it! 


@ l.ighteat weiglit a mere 14 pounds, 


COMPACT! The basic 
ally new design of this 
new recorder 
bulk and weight almoat 
entional 
It weighs only 
ine 


‘ ran 


sures only x 


1.’ 


WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
giving full details on 
thix revolutionary pew 


business 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 


iease send me full details, specifications and 
prices on the Ampro Tape Recorder 


Name 
Address 


Zone 


“tate 


Lt x's 


through improper control philosophies 
and techniques, which are clearly obso- 
lete in these times of rapidly changing 
conditions, too many of our industrial 
managements are doing little or noth- 
ing toward gaining a substantial por- 
tion of that all important 40 per cent of 
the whole job called the “desire to win.” 

Some may feel that such a system 
would mean losing adequate top-side 
control by letting lower echelons run 
the business with a free hand. Not at 
all! There are still the regular account- 
ing, planning, and policy making con- 
trols to do the management job—but by 
the proper administration of operating 
controls as I have outlined, you can get 
those in your employ to help you do a 
more economical, and better integrated 
job of meeting every problem that arises 
in this age of constant change. 


CAPITAL RECOVERY 


(Continued from page 26) 


try selling india-rubber micrometers to 
machine shops, without someone send- 
ing for the man in the white coat? 

When the accountant gets around to 
borrowing effective tools from other 
professions, he could profit greatly by 
borrowing identity and definition from 
the logician. Wherever thinking com 
mands respect, these two tools are rec- 
ognized as the first accomplishments of 
a reasonable mind. Of course, an easy 
way out would be for the accountant to 
retain his definition of cost, but care 
fully refrain from trying to measure 
anything with it. 

It is very clear that the recovery of 
the cost of an investment, that is the 
number of dollar counters expended for 
it, does not constitute recovery of capi- 
tal. 
based upon cost thus defined is mechan 


For this reason. capital recovery 


ically incapable of keeping the invested 
capital intact during those periods in 
which the dollar means less in purchas 
ing power than it meant when the assets 
were purchased. 

For this reason, capital recovery 
based upon cost is not a legitimate ac- 
counting method, and since it is now 
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The answer is obvious—her files 
are equipped with Oxford 
Pendaflex hanging folders. This 
new style folder saves so much 
time that filing costs are cut as 
much as 20%. Install them in 
your present cabinets: you'll see 
immediate results. 


Send for 

catalog tuday. 
OXFORD FILING 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City 


Don't 
file it — 
HANG ITI 


PENDAFLEX® 
HANGING FOLDERS 


- Then Think Of 


Plenty Of Good Processing Water. 


Maine Workers Are “Producers” 
And Take Pride In Their Work. 


In Maine You'll Have Easy Access 


CONFIDENTIAL 
Ask one of our industrial 
experts to call and give 
you specihc informahon 
Write today tor a FREE 
booklet and information 
on Maine's industrial ad 
vantages Your request 
will be confidential 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 


State House ° 


COMMISSION 
Augusta 4, Maine 
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Better, cleaner-looking work in less time! Exclusive features allow your 
typists to change-over quickly, easily — with no trouble or fuss! 


Who but Royal could bring the business world an 
electric typewriter like this? 


aes For here is the famous Gray Magic Royal Typewriter 
ae (preferred by typists better than 244 to | over any other 
ed make)—with power added! 


Being a Royal, it was designed with the operator in 
mind, so that typists have no writing habits to change .. . 
nothing new to get used to—at the change-over. This ts 


& 


When the typist sits at the Royal Electric she finds the controls 
in the same place as on the standard Gray Magic Royal. Shift 
keys, tabulator key, “Magic” Margin, and other famous Royal 
features are identical in shape and position. She has no typing 
habits te change! A Royal exclusive! 


w's Review 


true of no other electric typewriter! 

There's new sturdiness and durability in the Royal 
Electric, and the beautiful clean-cut work it does becomes 
a distinct asset to any business. 

Royal offers a complete line of typewriters —the Elec- 
tric, the Standard, and the Carbon Ribbon. Ask your 
Royal representative to analyze your needs and suggest 
the typewriters that will fit your own typing requirements. 


NO TYPING HABITS TO CHANGE! NOTHING NEW TO GET USED TO! 


On this electric typewriter, and on this one only, the operator 
can adjust the touch to correspond ‘o that of a manually oper- 
ated machine. “Touch Control” on the Royal Electric makes 
possible a quick. easy change-over. The operator has nothing 
new to get used to! Another Royal exclusive! 


EW ROYAL ELECTRIC 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters 


“Megi and Touch are regiotered trade-marks of Reval Typewriter ine. 
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If you are a 


President 
COMPAany: Treasurer 
Comptroller 


you will be | 
interested in 
the machine this girl is operating 


Of course you keep a watchful eye on the income of your 
company, but what about the outgo/ 


“I watch that, too,” you say. But how well? Are you 
sure that you have positive control—at all times—of every 
cent disbursed by your company for payrolls, payables 
and dividends? 

Whatever disbursement procedure you use today, 
it will pay you to find out about the Todd Bank Balance 
Controller, the unique machine that provides overall 
control of every amount paid by check in your company. 

In a single operation, the Todd Bank Balance Con- 
troller protects, adds, lists, proves, counts and signs your 
company checks, then deposits them in a /ocked container. 
It eliminates the dangerous period between check prep- 
aration and signing... gives sure evidence of error or 
manipulation if earlier work has been done on any other 
type of equipment. 

Fast, easy-to-operate, the Todd Bank Balance Con- 
troller is a must in every company with a substantial 
volume of disbursements. To find out more about it, with- 
out obligation or cost, just mail the coupon below. We 
will give you the facts promptly. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. i 

Please let me have full information about the ] 

Todd Bank Balance Controller ! 

Firm 

COMPANY, INC. 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK sty éone State 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ! 
OISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD Ry 
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universally used in industry, it is not 
surprising that we have plenty of 
trouble. Difficulties develop every time 
we use anything which is wrong in its 
essential nature. 

The word “cost” appears to merit a 
littke more attention. It is commonly 
believed by accountants, and indeed by 
utility lawyers and engineers, that cost 
and value are two different things. 
And so they are, if you measure cost in 
florins, and value in pesos when the 
florin and the peso each have a different 
purchasing power. The same thing 
happens if you measure cost in 1925 
dollars and value in 1950 dollars, for 
the same reason. Would anyone fa- 
miliar with measurement, measure one 
thing with one unit, and another thing 
with a different unit, and then claim 
difference in the things measured due to 
the different numerical results? 


Meaning of Cost and Value 


There are a few technical exceptions, 
but it seems clear that cost and value 
are the same thing if measured in the 
same unit, as they should be measured, 
but the accountant’s indefensible def- 
nition of cost is naturally different 
from value. 

If the man with the 10,000 counters 
in our experiment had sold his object 
for 40,000 of the less valuable counters, 
it is easy to see that he would have 
broken even, and recovered his capital. 
Most corporations do not attempt to 
recover the ir capital on disposal of the 
assets, but distrib ite the recovery over 
the life of the assets. This makes no 
difference whateverin principle. Proper 
capital recovery must be based upon the 
value of the assets at time of recovery, 
whenever that is. 

It might be supposed that recovery on 
the basis ot value, due to the variations 
of value with respect to time, or if you 
like it better the other way, due to 
gyrations of the dollar, might be a 
hopeless complicator ot bookkeeping. 

This complication is purely imagi- 
nary. Briefly, one proper method con- 
sists of deriving the annual depreciation 
expense by index trends applied to cost. 
Split this into two components, one cor- 
responding to cost, and the other COT- 
responding to excess of value over cost. 
Charge both components to operations 
and credit the first to Depreciation Re- 


serve in the usual manner, but be care- 
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Tar Federal Income jax Purposes 


For Every One Concerned 
with Federal Income Tax Problems of Investors .. . 


* Essentially, this comprehensive, continuing Reporter provides the federal 
Tax Man with the vital information, the needed facts and figures concern- 
ing the effects on the federal income taxes of security owners which result 
from changes in capital structure. Accordingly, the “Reports” run the 
gamut from stock rights to war casualty loss deductions and recoveries. 


* Swift coverage of new developments “as they break” is traditional with 
the informative regular releases of Capital Changes Reports. In addition 
to the regular issues, “Advance Bulletins” rush to subscribers important 
capital changes data on issuance of stock rights and distributions. 


* Capitol changes of both listed and unlisted securities are included. In 
short, if a change concerns a publicly-held security, any issue of general 
interest, the “Reports” supply all the facts and data needed for determin- 
ing its federal income tox effects, and for figuring the basis of both old 
and new securities. 


* Actually, the issues of more than 6,000 separate corporations and 
organizations — both stocks and bonds — are covered, with all relevant 
changes affecting the tox status of their securities, from date of incor- 
poration right down to the present. 


* In addition, facts and figures concerning taxes on distributions by public 
utility holding companies, taxability of cash dividends, interest on bonds 
acquired “flat”, and worthless securities are helpfully provided — along 
with special work sheets for tax computations in railroad reorganization 
situations, plus other exclusive, time saving, tax saving features. 


* Authoritative — produced and published by Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc. 
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In thie quaint old building in Bedford 
ree w, Halifax, The Royal Hank of 
its modest beginning in 

1869 


Canada’s 
Largest 
Bank 


In the short span of a single life- 
time, The Royal Bank of Canada 
has grown from a small local bank 
in Halifax to become Canada’s 
largest bank and one of the first 
thirteen bar.ks in the world. 


The Royal Bank’s 1949 Financial 
Statement discloses that assets 
have reached $2,334,985 ,354. This 
is the highest point in Canadian 
banking history. Total deposits 
have also reached a point never 
before attained by a bank in 
Canada—actually well over the 
$2 billion mark—striking indica- 
tion of public confidence in the 
institution. Branches, serving 
large and small communities in 
all ten provinces and in many 
countries abroad, now total over 
730. This places The Royal Bank 
of Canada in the forefront of all 
Canadian financial institutions. 


New York Agency, 68 William St., N.Y. 5 
International banking through more than 
730 branches in Conada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America: New York, 
London and Paris. Correspondents the 


world over. 


Assets exceed $2,334,000,000 


From a 
single 
branch in 
Halifax 


2 


4 
+ 
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4% 
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A view of vin Royal Bank of Canada building 
in the hea ontreal’s financial district. 
from Mount Royal. 


The Royal Bank is proud to have 
shared in Canada’s steady march for- 
ward to her present place in the family 
of nations. The 11,000 people who 
serve you at branches in Canada and 
abroad are well equipped and ready 
to meet the challenge of the years that 
lie ahead. 


THE 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 
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ful to take the second to a Surplus from 
Capital Recovery. This is all done on 
the account basis, not the individual 
facility basis. 

Capital recovery seems to be a par- 
ticular problem to the utility industry, 
for utilities commonly have ten times as 
much plant to depreciate as manufac- 
turers in the same sales brackets. But 
capital recovery affects non-utilities too, 
some of them vitally. The difference 
is one of degree, depending upon the 
proportion of plant. On examining a 
few pressing problems of industry from 
the viewpoint of proper recovery of 
capital it is surprising how many of 
these problems are related. 


Why Should You Invest? 


If there be merit in capital recovery 
based upon value, it follows that many 
corporations are currently recovering 
half or less of the capital they are con- 
suming, because plant values are sev- 
eral times the dollar costs at the time of 
installation. Why should an investor 
provide capital to such concerns? So 
half of it can be lost? So dividends 
may be received in further depreciated 
dollars, if inflation progresses ? 

The $2 dividend which some utili- 
ties paid before the war has now de- 
clined to about $1.50, or about 65 cents 
in a grocery store in terms of the pre- 
war dollar. If a utility recovers less 
than half its capital consumption, and 
does not use a system which corrects for 
the changed meaning of the dollar in 
setting rates, somebody is going to pay 
for it, and that somebody is the stock- 
holder. 

Utility rates are cornmonly set on the 
basis of “original cost,” which proceeds 
on the fiction that all dollars are the 
same. Yet, we all know that the present 
dollar is a miserable thing compared to 
the dollar invested in the plant when it 
was built, before the war. 

However, no relief can be obtained 
without a pitched battle with utility 
regulatory commissions. This can be 
done economically with the proper 
That should be no difh- 


culty considering the caliber of present 


leadership. 


day management. 

High taxes present an identical prob. 
lem tor both the utilities and the other 
industries. Capital recovery is a proper 
income tax deduction; but, if only half 
of the proper amount is claimed, the tax 
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A report to the public and to the customers, 
employees, and stockholders of one 
of America’s leading producers of steel 


We GREW in '49. Though dernand for steel—and our 
production, shipments and total sales—fell slightly 
behind the all-time high of the previous year, National 
Steel took great forward strides in 1949. New facilities 
were completed—to make possible even greater steel 
production. New employee-benefit programs were 
added. Greater protection for future steel production 
was procured——through realistic financial provision for 
the replacement of facilities as required in years to come. 


Our Customers are assured of even better service than 
in the past. The production capacity of National Steel 
was increased by 300,000 tons in '49. The building of a 
new open hearth furnace and the rebuilding of two 
others gave National Steel the world’s three largest 
furnaces—helped lift the total ingot capacity of our 
plants to 4,500,000 tons per year. 


Our Employees benefited in '49, even though short 
work-weeks at the coal mines and strikes in coal and 
steel interfered with a normal year’s operation. Total 
payrolls for the year were $107,843,848. An expanded 


A 


program of pensions and group insurance increases the . 
financi rity of oO n ir ilies. é 
nancial secu ity emp! yees @ d their families HIGHLIGHTS OF 1949 
Our Stockholders shared in the good earnings of 1949 1949 1948 
through dividends and through the protection given Net $424,892,845 $436,522,051 
their investment by further strengthening of our com- 
y Net earnings per share.. $1602 $16.35 
ore pany’s financial and competitive position. Net earnings Materials, services 
ets for the year were $16.02 per share, of which $5.50 per and other expenses... 213,795,520 230,101,169 
cant Depreciation and 
re share was paid in | dividends and the balance was deplotion.......cc... 20000287 21,506,270 
de retained in the business. Net earnings were after all Total payrolls......... 107,843,848 110,709,056 | ‘ | 
hae usual charges, and provisions for special contingencies Total dividends paid... 13,481,585 11,154,085 y eee, 
oe and accelerated depreciation—related to cost of replac- Total taxes............ 43,571,827 39,148,113 Beek 
ae ing facilities at today’s high costs. sama 
National's tax bill shows clearly the large amount 
Pins ional Steel recognizes that its prima : : of business income that is now diverted to ‘i ‘ 
pu ying the than three times as large as the amourit paid 
country’s Maximum requirement for steel at all times in dividends to stockholders, and 41.5% of the oe 
—and with high quality products that are fair in price. total amount paid to employees-—-an aver- Cis 
The results of 1949 have increased our ability to meet age of $1,554 for each of 28,043 employees. wee 
that obligation. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


Owning and Operating 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY a GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 7 HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. . NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
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For Materials ! 


No ‘long haul" necessary... 
@ Coal, natural gas, stone, clay, 
oil and an abundant water supply 
give industries in Indiana the 
basic materials they need. 


@ Indiana is the sixth largest coal 
producing state in the country, 
averaging nearly 30,000,000 tons 
per year. About 1,000,000,000 
cubic feet of natural gas is avail- 
able each year. Rainfall averages 
43 inches a year Oil production is 
constantly increasing 


@ In addition, steel is produced 
in the state for quick shipment to 
any locality. Lumber and veneer 
mills are conveniently located. A 
great variety of agricultural prod 
ucts are grown in the state. In 
Ideal Indiana no “long haul” of 
materials i$ necessary, 


@ indiana also offers you firm 
Power, good Transportation, fine 
Labor, fair Taxes, Livability, and 
excellent Market outlets 


Write for booklet 
“Industrial Facts About Indiang.” 
Please give firm name and 
title when writing 


gine Seucnes 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept. 1050- State Howse Ind 


is naturally higher than a should be. 
The situation with regard to capital | 
gains taxes is equally unfortunate. If | 
the man in our experiment had sold his 
have 


object for $40,000, he would 


brokeneven. Thisprivilege would have 
cost him $7,500, tax on an arithmetical, 
but otherwise non-existant “gain” of 
$30,000, Relicf from these inequities 
must be sought from another govern- 
Depart- 


mental agency, the Treasury 


ment. A test case might be worth 


presenting. 
Depreciation Reserve 


In the last year or so, regulatory com- 
missions have compelled many utilities 
to write off tremendous amounts, €x- 
ceeding $100 million in some cases, for 
alleged Depreciation Reserve inade- 
quacy. The write-offs, however, depend 
entirely upon the validity of deprecia- 
tion based upon cost, an accounting 
method we have proved unreasonable. 

Replacement reserves are a very se- 
rious problem to industry. However, 
the Depreciation Reserve and Surplus 
from Capital Recovery, previously re- 
ferred to, automatically produce ade 
quate replacement reserves in due time, 
regardless of index variations, if prop- 
erly invested. Investment, of course, 
must be made in some entity whos: 
value is going to vary with the index of 
the asset in which the recoverable capi 
tal is invested. 

It is important to consider the effect 
ofa possible return to pre-war, and even 


The likelihe rd of 


such return is very problematical. A 


lower, price levels. 


glance at the size of Federal indebted. 
ness, Which some claim to equal a good 
fraction of the combined public and 


private wealth of these United States, 


the debt service, pension requireme res, 


and such things, makes one wonder if 
it be mechanically possible to return to 


pre- war levels for some dex ades. But 


one cannot be sure. 


However, as the index for a 


price 


given entuty goes down, the hasing 


power of the dollar will go up exactly 


in proportion for that entity, because 
the index is simply the reciprocal of pur 


chasing power. For this reason, come 


high or low index levels, recovery of 


capital based upon value recovers all the 
wealth one is entitled to, although vary 


amounts of dollars are required 


to do it. 


p AUTO FLEET RENTAL 
COSTS LESS 


OUR PLAN WILL SHOW YOU 
A REDUCTION IN OPERATING COST 


EXAMPLE 
6¢ PER MILE FOR 25,000 MILES 


COSTS YOU $1500 


OUR PLAN SAVES YOU PER YEAR 


$180.44 PER CAR 


NEW FORDS EACH YEAR! 
FLEETS S TO 500. 


WIRE OR WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


DALY RENTAL SERVICE 
5300 BALTIMORE AVE. 
PHILA. 43, PENNA. 
GRANITE 4-5000 


WE WILL PAY YOU CASH 
FOR YOUR PRESENT CAR 


20 YEARS EXPERIENCE— 

METHODS ENGINEERING 

MATERIALS-HANDLING 
PLANT LAYOUT 


of Our On rations 


e potentials for sub- 


1 time and labor 


METHODS ENGINEERING 
MATERIALS-HANDLING 
PLANT LAYOUT 


40 Exchange Place. New York 5 
53 State St., Boston 9. Mass. 
22 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 
240 Sansome St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
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VENTURE CAPITAL 


{Continued from page 29) 


eliminated. Either the same authority 
should fix both wages and rates, as in 
all other business, private or public, or 
else the hearings should be held at the 
same time. 

Subsidies to the railroads’ competitors 
should be eliminated. The railroads 
and their competitors should have 
equality of regulation of rates, wages, 
and hours. The railroads compete 
keenly with other transport agencies 
and yet their rates are now regulated 
as if they were a monopoly. Competi- 
tion lowers the rate floor and regulation 
lowers the rate ceiling. 

Risk capital on the railroads is 
frightened by “featherbed rules.” La- 


bor waste greatly exceeds the total divi- | 


dends paid. The Railroad Adjustment 
Board decisions on featherbedding 
should be brought under the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act whereunder appeals may be 
carried to the courts. 

Government ownership is not.a solu- 
tion. In World War I the United 
States paid the $2 billion dehcit of 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, but in World War II the privately 
operated railroads produced Federal tax 
revenue of $3 billion, or a total gain of 
$s billion. 

New issues of industrial common 
stock are declining relative to national 
income or plant expansion. The reason 
in part is the restriction on Stock Ex- 
change transactions. James F. Hughes, 
an authority in this field stated it 
rather clearly. 

“Politically attractive but economi- 
cally unsound policies and stock ex- 
change legislation dried up the flow of 
venture capital. Regulation created a 
market with the wildest short swing 
fluctuation in history. But the quick 
exhaustion of the market, after brief 
but sensational investment stampedes, 
prevents building that broad interest in 
common stocks which is necessary to 
distribute new stock issues. Profes- 
sional speculators gave continuity to 
market trends which built up conf- 
dence and facilitated the flotation of 
Thus the stock market 
made a positive contribution to con- 


new issues. 


tinuing business recovery.” 
The stock markets are over-regulated. 
Price changes and volume are fitful 


You Can't Miss 


on Inventory Controls 


with the H-H-M ROTARY RECORD FILE 


You see the Flashers on about 800 records 
every time you refer to one record in the 
Natural Rotary Record File. 


7,500 records before your eyes to check Flashers 


You can parade 


that demand attention in less than 8 seconds, by 
just touching a switch. H-H-M Flashers can’t 
. . . be overlooked 
buried. H-H-M Flashers will help you assure a 


. . become lost . Or, get 


profitable turnover by avoiding the “‘over- 
stocks” that drain away profits keeping 
enough “‘stock-on-hand” to satisfy customers 

scheduling deliveries in step with sales... turn- 


ing “‘slow-movers” into money. 


Let your H-H-M Dealer show you users’ 
“H-H-M Systems-At-Work” reports for hand 
and machine posting, and reference jobs . . . and, 
demonstrate how you can reduce costs as well 
as improve your record controls with the 
Natural Rotary Record File. You can use your 
standard card records, on any grade of paper, 
without punching or special preparation. Write 


for details today. 


afc 


Electrically operated Floor Models 
house up to 6,000 Sub. 110 re ae 
ords, 7,500 tabulating cards. Key- 
locking cover recedes into cabinet 


Hand Models house up ‘o 1.999 
Sub. 110 records. Separate key 
loc hing cover, optional. 


HERRING-HALL-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


HAMILTON. 


Builders of the world’s finest . 


Transfer Files Sofes © Money Chests © Vault 


Rotary Record Files © 


Record Files © ‘See! 
Benk Vowlt Equipment 


Drive-in Windows © Wight Deposivories © Stainless Steel Hospite! and Building Equipment 
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THAT 


tat | 
is mighty green 
in New Jersey! 


Look to New Jersey, at 
the Crossroads of the East, 
when you're looking for the 
finest transportation facili- 
ties on the Eastern Seaboard. 

Yes, New Jersey is first in 
rail distribution, leading the 
nation in miles of railroad 
track per square mile of area. 
Fourteen railroads and the 
tracks of eight trunk lines 
gridiron the state. Through 
our busy Port of New York 
flows half of the nation’s 
import and export trade. 
Over 17,000 miles of paved 
state highway facilitate mo- 
tor 
There are other plus ad- 
aoanages for all types of 
manufacturing in this great 
state — big advantages like 
great markets... productive 
labor . . . the finest in re- 
search facilities . . . diversi- 
fied products . . . all this, 
and much more, ate yours in 
New Jersey. 

Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey 
with the dependable services 
it has to offer. 


Consider Hew Jersey 


THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 


GAS:COMPANY 


Write Dept. C, for brochure, 
“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST." © 
74 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 


rather than sicady. Informed trading | 


is reduced. An honest insider attempt- 


ing to stabilize the price of a stock is | 


subject to a lawsuit. As a result, the 
stock market is left to the uninformed. 


Regulations Backfired 


Therefore, fluctuations reflect mob 
psychology—apathy and hysteria. The 
result is a market in which there is reck- 
less buying at the top and panicky sell- 
ing at the bottom. The regulations 
were intended to eliminate manipula- 
tion, but they went tar to eliminating 
the market. 

Pool manipulation and thin margins 
can be avoided and controlled without 
destroying the liquidity and continuity 
which new stock issues require. With 
the present high yields on common 
stocks of over 6 per cent, it is impossible 
to sell new stock issues. 


| 
Marketability must be restored. | 


Honest insiders who wish to sell stocks 
when they are high or to buy them in 
a panic must be free from the threat of 
2 lawsuit. Section 16B on buying and 
selling by insiders must be rewritten. 


Stabilization operations should be per- 


mitted. Even the Government found 
this necessary to keep Government 
bond prices steady. 

The Taft-Hartley Act provides for a 
Congressional committee to revise the 
Act within a year. Should not the two 
Securities Acts of 1933 and 1934 which 


have been unexamined for sixteen years | 


be scrutinized carefully for their good 
and evil features? The Joint Commit 
tee on the Economic Report might well 
constitute itself such a committee on 
the revision of legislation designed to 
encourage risk capital. 

Pressure groups are becoming in- 
creasingly powerful. Therefore, the 


“Offhand, Miss Haggerty, how much of the tax- 
payer's dough would you say I'm wasting 7” 
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PUNCHIS sheets ond covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, occurotely 


BINDS wp to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 


or plant 
Add prestige, color and utility 
to reports, presentations, cata- 
logs and all printed material 
with this handsome plastic bind- 
ing. Complete office equipment 
costs no more than a typewriter. 
Binds a book for a few cents. 
Anyone can do it in seconds. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
and 2 hondy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
ment. No obligation. 

U. S. and Foreign Potents 

hove been applied for on GBC Binders 
and on GBC Binding Equipment 


General 


808 W. Beimont Ave., Dept. DR-5 
Chicago 14, Ili. 


Who Buys What in Washington? 


1950 DIRECTORY OF 
FEDERAL PURCHASING 
AGENTS 


Your guide to the $25-billion 
Federal market 
Compiled from ofheial sources 
6,000 items mdexed 
Purchasing lists for 
each agency 

112 pages Flexible plastic 
binding —- $2 postpaid 
Delivery quaranteed 

Mail Your Order Today! 

* 

The Statesman Press 
National Press Bldg. 
Washington 4, D. C. 
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unorganized citizen is helpless. Stock- 
holders are exploited and ignored. 
When the corporation is attacked, the 
stockholder is the victum. Administra- 
tive bureaus like the ICC and the SEC 
have wiped out billions of dollars of 
stockholders’ property. The ten mil- 
lion or more stockholders are helpless. 

If stockholders were organized, they 
would contribute a check or a balance 
against other pressure groups. They 
would have a spokesman in Congress. 


cal and economic equilibrium. 


labor unions—by companies, by indus- 
tries, and by a national federation. 
Spokesmen for the National Federation 
ot Stockholders Unions could work 
for legislation that would attract risk 
capital for new industries and for 
plant expansion. 

A permanent Congressional Com- 
mittee on Revising Legislation is essen- 
tial, After a surgeon operates, he 
makes several post-operative visits. He 
studies the after-effects. No matter 
how carefully legislation is planned, its 
actual results must be studied for the 
unforeseeable details. 


Business Experience Needed 


eral commissions were required to have 
experience in the field which they are 


a required to have a National Advisory 
<2 Committee of business men concerned 
with its problems, to advise on current 
conditions and to give Government of- 
ficials technical advice and information. 

There should be a Congressional 
Committee on Administrative Proce- 
dure, so that Government commissions 
do not exercise without restraint and at 
the same time legislative, executive, and 


judicial functions. The minority party 
should have a Special Minority Com- 
mittee on the Opposition, toexamine and 
criticize the proposals of the majority. 

Congress should have the services of 
a Bureau of Comparative International 
Legislation. We could thus benefit by 
the experience of other countries, as 
we did in the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, income tax, social 


spect to capital gains taxation, double 


regulating and to have some knowledge | 
of accounting. Every federal body or | 
Government commission might also be | 


insurance, and as we did not with re- | 


Such organization would foster politi- | 


Stockholders could be organized like | 


It might be well if members on Fed- 


WHAT PRICE TAG 
ON YOUR 
PENSION PLAN? 


If you are a pension-conscious employer, 
you are undoubtedly pension price-conscious. 


It is important that you get the maximum 
benefit at a minimum cost. 


Our Trust Department, with its extensive 
background of trust fund management, is 
well qualified to examine your overall cost 
potential. Perhaps the solution in your case 
—as it has been with a great many other 
businesses —is a pension plan trusteed with 
Chemical. 

Send for our 
“Retirement Plan Guidebook.” 


CHEMICAL 
BANK 
& 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


168 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (15) 


14 conveniently located banking offices 
in Greater New York 


WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD COUPON! 
WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD BARGAIN! 


Attach to one of your Letterheads . . . Clip and Mail Today for . . . 


1. Big 1950 Portfolio of “Modern Letterheads”. Poched full of usable ideos for designing 
new tletterheads — for giving new life to old ones. 2. Mass Production prices on quality 
letterheods -— quontities from 6250 and up. All money-soving focts free. Send coupon today to 
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manafacturing rights 


your 


The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: « Manu. 
facture your products in Canada... 


complete production ... 6 Import and distribute 

Act as factory representatives... 
Sell Canadian products to U. buyers. . . of 
e Render professional services 


Exchange 
e Purchase parts to 


NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this page should be addressed to Dun’s Review, 159 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd 


Accounting ‘Chartered Accountants) 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
MASECAR, DeROCHE & McMILLAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegier 
Bui 'ding, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Aita. 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants, Halifax, N. S., also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. S. 
PS. ROSS & SONS, Montreal, 1, Que., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, WN. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Gait, Ontario. 

Appraisers 

THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., Mon- 
treal. Industries, Public Utilities, Etc. UN-5571. 


Architects 
BAROTT, MARSHALL, MONTGOMERY & MER- 
RETT, Architects, Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal. 
McCARTER & NAIRNE, Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B.C. Building Investment Counsel. 
Custom House Brokers, Etc 
BLAIKLOCK BROS., LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal. Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N.S. Shipping con- 
sultants, forwarders, distributors by Air, Land & Sea. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 
Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO., LTD, 129 McDermot Ave., Win- 
nipeg. Man. Groceries, hardware. drugs, etc. Cover 
all Canada 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 

SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO. Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialties. Complete Can. distribution. 
WOODS WESTERN LTD., Calgary. Business estab- 
lished 16 years. Interested !n any fine sold to gen- 
eral trade, chiefly hardware lines 


industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 
Montreal. Manufacturers’ representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 
investments 
WALKER & WORSLEY, LTO., Vancouver. Apart- 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insur- 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 
Legal 

FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alta. General practice, Oil and Corporation Law 
GILCHRIST & LaMARSH & ASSOCIATES, Bar- 
risters, etc., Canada Bidg., Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St., Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 

Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 

Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Calgary, Alta 
Heating materials, Windmills & Pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO., LTD., Van- 
couver, B.C. Want exciusive building supply lines 
Machinery, Metal Products, 
Farm Equipment 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD. Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, etc. 
Manufacturers Agents (General) 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy lines. 
Covering Western Canada 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St.. Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools 
Novelties, Leather Goods, Advertising 

J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds: gifts, premiums for every occasion 


Plumbing & 


Review each month. 


and business. 


and so on. 


product? 


31,351 PRESIDENTS 


There are 31,351 company presidents reached by Dun’s 
A name-by-name analysis shows that 
they are the heads of active companies throughout industry 
In addition within an average total edition 
of 88,644, there are 17,000 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 


3,380 Vice-Presidents; 2,697 Treasurers; 3,703 Secretaries, 


May we tell you how Dun’s Review can help sell your 


taxation of corporations, branch bank- 
ing, railroad consolidation, regional in- 
tegration of utilities, sliding scale rates 
in utilities, flexible wage rates, and re- 
sponsibility of labor unions. We do 
not choose to profit by others’ experi- 
ence. But we should. 

Last but not least, members of Con- 
gress should stop threatening the in- 
terests of stockholders, risk capital, and 
the system of free private enterprise. 

To stimulate the flow of risk capital 
requires correcting excesses in fields 
like taxation, regulation, and pressure 
of organized groups. To some extent 
the necessary measures involve action 
by the Government, policy of labor 
unions and other organized groups, and 
a campaign of education among work- 
ers and others. 


How Does It Work? 


These should learn how the system of 
free enterprise works, how it made the 
American standard of living the highest 
in the world, how it can operate to give 
maximum social insurance against life’s 
contingencies and how easily freedom, 
economic and political, may be lost. 

Politics is the art of reconciling con- 
flicting interests. In a tyranny, a mi- 
nority interest is paramount and there 
need be no compromise. In a democ- 
racy, the paramount interest is the gen- 
eral welfare—the greatest good for the 
greatest number. That implies com- 
promise-—the curbing of the demands 
of the strong, but also the recognition 
of the rights of the weak. 

Our Republic was based on the prin- 
ciple of territorial representation of 
individual citizens or geographical Sec- 
tions. Over the past few decades we 
moved in the direction, not of terri- 
torial but functional representation, 
not of individuals but of groups 
which organized politically to get what 
they wanted. 

Statesmanship requires two traits, 
vision and courage. To keep America 
strong and free will require high politi- 
cal idealism of our public men, the self- 
restraint of the existing powerful 
groups, perhaps accelerated by wise 
legislation and fearless court decisions, 
and the encouragement of the unor- 
ganized to organize. 

The hearings by the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on the Economic 
Report on risk capital constitute a rec- 
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ognition of a mute group, the nation’s 
stockholders, who are an important ele- 
The analysis of 
its problems is valuable intormation. 

Political action to solve those prob- 
lems should redound to the general 


ment in our economy. 


welfare and particularly of the orga- 
nized groups, farmers, and manual la- 
borers. If labor, capital, management, 
and Government co-operate, we can 
have a new birth of freedom so that 
our democracy shall not perish from 


the earth. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Eprron and Manacer, Norman C. Fintn 
Arr Direcror Clarence Switzer 
AssociaTE Eprrors: 

Viola V. Anderson, Howard Barnard, Ethel R. 

Keegan 

Contributing: Edwin B. George, A. M. Sullivan 

Statistician: Joseph A, D’ Andrea 
Business CONDITIONS STAFF: 

Richard L. Kraybill (in charge), H. Lorraine 
Carson, David Nagle, Eprrors. 
David A. Dietz, Thomas Kenny, Robert L. 
Roper, Virgima Snyder, Assistant Eprrors 


ADVERTISING SALes MANaAcers: 
Alex J. Dughi, Jr., Carl Yoder 
ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York: Mark McDonald, George Maturniak 
Chicago: John Krom, James Millhouse, 300 
West Adams Street 
Cleveland: Carl Yoder, Terminal Tower 
Carl Neppach, Jr., Cadillac Tower 
Philadelphia: Rhoads Donovan, 12 South 
Tweltth Street 
San Francisco: R. J. Birch & Co., 300 Mont- 
gomery Street 
Los Angeles: R. J. Birch & Co., 607 South 
Hill Street 
Canada: Dun & Brapstreet oF Canapa, Lrp. 


CIRCULATION RECORDS Bertha Lewis 


Suescatpriom: §4 a year; $10 for three years; 35 cents a 
copy. Outside the United States, $5 a year 


@ @ Published monthly by Duw & Barapsracer, Ixc., 
A. D. Whiteside, President; Charles E. Terrell, Executive 
Vice-President; John L. Fieming, Senior Vice-President; 
Arthur Garrett, Vice-President and Treasurer: Carnot R 
Allen, Roy A. Fouwlke, Sydney M. Harrison, H. Reid 


MacDonald, Men! A. May, |. Wrison Newman, Littleton 
W. Roberts, lav Smith, W T. Van Atten, Vice-Pres 

dents: O. A. Sheffield. Secretary . « 200 Broadway, 
New York 8, N. ¥ Beckman 27950, Address parcel 


post and capress packages for Duns Rastew to 326 Broad- 
way, New Yoru N 


@ @ The contents of this magazine are indexed in the 
Industrial Arts Index, in the Public Affairs Information 
Service, and also annually in an index available upon re- 
quest to the publishers. .. . Member and BPA, 
Volume $8, No. 226 Printed in U. A. 

@ @ More peranro breakdowns of those data originally 
compiled by the publishers appear monthly in Dow's Sra- 
Revirw, largely in tabular form, $2 a year, $2.50 
outside of the United States These data include businets 
failures, bank clearings. building permits, price iadenes 
and regional trade information, they are summarized and 
interpreted cach month in Don's Review (see pages 31, 
32, 34, 36, amd 37) 


Get much mail? 


«.. Whether it’s a fistful or a bagful, ... your morning mail 
will get around the office a lot faster if it’s opened by a PB 
MailOpener! ... Hand or electric models safely trim a 
thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick or thin— 
and fast! ... Eliminates hand slitting, saves precious time 
and work! There's a smartly styled hand MailOpener for 
executive offices or small firms—and automatic, electric 
models for large firms that handle any volume of mail! 
ee» Write for free illustrated folder... 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC.., 
. Origrnaters of the postage meter . . 


1532 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn, 
. offices im catres 


Ler us do that repetitive payroll work 
for you the modern, streamlined way— 
—on our specially designed high-speed 
alphabetic and numeric tabulating machines. 
We do complicated payroll registers and 
other payroll data in much less time than ts 
required by a normally competent staitl— 
and you save money since you pay us only 
on the basis of the actual machine time 
used! 

From now on, you can forget about costly 
payroll errors .. . about getting the payroll 
out on time... about government reports! 


Find out how much 


YOUR FIRM 
AN SAVE... 


by having payroll records prepared 


the modern, efficient way 


We'll prepare all your forma, even unsigned 
checks if you desire. All work is confiden- 
tial—and checked by bank standards. 


| Send for this 


| informative 


brochure now! 


Other tabulation services: Let us tabulate 
your sales, orders, prices, costs, inventories, 
vouchers, special reports and other sta- 
tistics—just as we have been doing for 
many of America’s leading firms for half 
a century. Write to: 


Recording and Statistical Corporation 


Chicago 
Montreal 


100 Sixth Avenue 


Boston 


Detroit 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Toronto 
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EST Y/ROIMA 
POR INDUSTRY 

IF your company has expansion plays 
will profit by « careful study of impart 


manutacturing advantages enjoyed by 
in West Virginie. 


Ready access to markets, good 


operative communities and plenty of medi 
to grow sre only a few of West Virginia's 
industrial assets. 
For full information without cost or ob 
gation write to the West Virginia Industrial — 
and Publicity Commission, Room 64, State — 
Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. x 


West 


Pe 
MANUFACTURED ONIY BY THE MULTISTAMP CO., INC, NORFOUWK, VA 


Ovr 29th Yeor 


No. 
Rubber Stamp Size 


THE ORIGINAL HAND STAMP 50 {20 
factory 
STENCIL DUPLICATOR for COMPLETE 


Shipping Tag Addressing 
POSTCARD PRINTING 
BOX MARKING 


Fast, economical, accurate way to make copies. PRINTS 
1000 OR MORE CLEAR COPIES FROM ONE STENCIL. ONE 
INKING Simply type, write, trace or draw on stencil snap 
st On, and print on postcards, boxes, cartons, tags, labels 

much hhe wing a rubber stamp NO mowing parts, of 
-corrossve METAL. lasts indefinitely. Replaceable ink 
pads. Prats hnes 34%” tong With supplies im handy, 
Gurable case. S complete outht sizes, $950 to $99.50 
New colorful 1950 packaging. Write for FREE FOLDER 


NO SPECIAL OVERSIZE OUTFIT 
(same os Standard No 1) ormts hemes tong, $12.50 


At Your Office or Shipping Room Supply Desier 


No, Printing Guide, $7.50 extra 


( Advertising agencies—stalics 


Avcten-Wares Macuiwe (Division 


of The National Cash Register Co.) 
McCann-Erivkson, Inc. ...... 
Ameic an Brake Company, THe 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. . 
Ami eican Creorr Inpemnirry Company 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. ‘ 
AMERICAN Group 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
AmMPpRO CORPORATION 
Irving Rosenbloom A.A.. 
Arar Merat Consravctrion Ca. 
Div.) 
McCann-Enckson, Inc. 


Bankers Box Company 
Apoinc Macuine Coxpans 
Campbell-Ewald Company 


Canapa CALLING 
Carrer, MacDonatp anp Company 
Shappe-Wilkes, Inc. 
Ce.orex Corporation, Tr 
MacFarland, Aveyard & Company 
Cuase Nationat Bank, 
Albert Frank-Guerther Law, Inc. 
Cuemicat Bank & Trust Company 
Doremus & Company 
Srreer Bakery 
William }. Springfield Adv. 
Cotumaia Rippon & Carson Mec., Co., 
E. M. Frevstadt Associates, Inc. 
Commerce House, Inc. 
ComMeERCIAL Crtoir Company 
VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc. 
Crane & Company 
Calkins & Holden 


( Postindex 
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Dary Renrat Service 70 
Denton EncineeRIne Co., THE 
Wheeler-Kight & Gainey, Ine. 16 
Kopak Compaxy (Iadustria! 
Photographic Division) 
|. Walter Thompson Company. .., 50 
Executive Line, Tue 
Kaplan & Bruck Advertising : 38 
ExecuToneg, Inc. 
The Joseph Katz Company 78 
& Tarrant Mantractrurine Co, 
N. W. Aver & Son, Inc.. Cover Ill 
Fox River Paper Corporation 
Scott, Ine. 62 
American Transportation Corp. 
Weiss and Geller, Ine... 39 
Generat Binpinc Corporation 
Homer |]. Buckley & Associates, Ine, 72 
Gitone AvTroMatTic SPRINKLER Co. 
Marschalk & Pratt Co.. 56 
Gray MANUFACTURING Company, THE 
Eruin, Wasey & Company, Inc. 51 
Company, Inc. 
lack Knahbb Advertising Co. 76 
Hansen, A. L., Co. 
M. Haggard Advertisung 13 
Hartrrorp Fire Insurance Co. 
Harrrorp Acctpenr & Co. 
| Harrroro Live Srockx Insurance Co, 
Cunningham & Walsh, Ine. 34 
Hleinn Company, THe 
L. M. Nohr Company... vis 
Herrr-Jonrs Co. 
G. A. Saas and Company 62 
Heerinc-Hart-Marvin Sare Co, 
M. Co............... 71 
Inprana oF ComMERCE AND 
Purtie Retatrions 
McCain and Associates, Inc. . 70 
INpUsTRIAL, Marxinc Equipment Company 56 
J. J. K. Copy-Arr ProrocrapHers 
The Moss & Arnold Company. ......... 76 
Lecce, Wavrer G., Company, Ine. 
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For the 
CLOSELY-OWNED 
COMPANY 
VALUATIONS .. . for estate and gift tax 
purposes . sale merger... f@- 
apitalization, etc. Based on the economics 
your own industry and thoroughly 
ioc umented 
For Information, Write 
Management Planning 
of Washington, Inc. 


20 Pine St. New York 5, N. Y. 


SAVE OFFICERS’ 
TIME —Who- 
Hand Sign Checks 


Does hand signing compony 
checks take officers’ time from 
conferences, vocations? 
Chexsigno— check signer 
eliminotes this tedious 
costly chore. Speedily 
signs up to 2,000 
checks per hour. Sofe, 
removable signature die 
prevents unovthorized use. 
Manval or electric models. 
Thowsends in service. Let 
us demonstrate Chexsigno, 
"World's Sefest Signature’ 
in your office. 


“HOW TO KNOW YOUR PROFITS” 


shows correct selling prices on any costs from Ic to 
$25. at gross profits (computed on selling prices) 
ranging from i‘, to 95°). Simple decimal shift gives 
selling prices on any higher costs. Indispensable! 
Price Your Goods to Avoid Losses 
One book, $12.50, plus L5c postage; on approval, 
Write for sample sheet ond descriptive circular. 


SHIELD PRESS, INC. 
2010 MONTCALM ST. INDIANAPOLIS 2, IND. 


pworos 
NEXT DAY/ 


in 5,000 Lots 
Sie in 1,000 Lots 
EACH 57.99 per 100 


 Pestcards $23 per 1000: Mounted Enlargements 30140)53.85 
Made from your negatwe or photo 
NO NEGATIVE CHARGE—NO EXTRAS 
Unsurpassed in quality at any price 
Made under supervision of famous James J Knegsmana 
PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, '5 


54 Mt. Hope Avenue 
Rochester 20, N. Y. 


ATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A “T" 
"8 LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 


Plaza 70733 
165 West 46th St. 
New York 19. 
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SPEED shipments t© your cus 
tomers. Save $50 a month with Marsh 
Seenc:! Machines, Brushes, Inks' Elec- 
tru and Hand Operated machines cut 
1” letters. For sample stencil, 
Shippers’ Handbook, prices, pin this 
eo business letterhead with name... 

MARSH < 
STENCIL MACHINE CO. 


62 Marsh Building Belleville SA 
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“That's just how I felt when the office 
manager asked me to work late again, 
tonight. This night werk was becoming 
a Aabit, instead of an occasion. And all 
because distracting noise in our office 
kept us from doing a normal day's work 


in regular office hours.’ 


“I'm the expert who delivered quiet... 


“It didn’t take me long to hale the noise jitters in this ofhce. Acousti-Celotex 


Sound Conditioning brought smmediate quiet and comfort to every worker, 


Overtime hours and turnover, too, were cut with this modest invesunent.” 


Remember . .. it takes all 3 to tame noise for good! 


1—The Correct Material foreach particular 
job! Your distributor of Acousti-Celotex prod. 
ucts has a complete line of superior, specialized 
acoustical materials, backed by over 25 years of 
experience in custom-made Sound Candition- 
ing. His tree analysis of your noise problem as 


sures correct Sound Conditioning —im advance! 


2—Expert Installation to suit each individ 
ual requirement, specification and building 
code. Over 200,000 Acousti-Celotex installa 
tions the country over have solved every type 
of acoustical problem. That's why you get the 
right material, correct/y installed the Arst time 


when you specify Acousti-Celotex products. 


3—Guaranteed Materials, Methods 
and Workmanship. Acoust-Celotex 
products have the years of scsentihic research, 
nationwide organization and time-proved 
qualities that enable your distributor to guar- 
antee his work, his materials and his Sound 


Conditioning techniques 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY of the informative 
booklet, “25 Questions and Answers on 
Sound Conditioning” and the name of your 
nearest distmbutor, write to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Dept. DR-5, 120 South LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3, Ulinots. In Canada, Dominion 


Sound Equipments, Led., Montreal, Quebec. 


Acousti-(evotex 


PAT. OFF, 


Mound 


FOR OFFICES © FACTORIES © STORES © SCHOOLS © HOTELS * 


HOSPITALS © CHURCHES © BANKS 
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THE EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth. That's how much the New 
Executone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed--gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-departmental communication. “In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Office and plant operate at a new 
peak of efficiency! 

Years ahead of its time 

in operation and design! 


“coime-MATIC” Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinct, in- 
stantly recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See it—no 
obligation, Just mail the coupon. 


Liecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


J 


EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. E-1 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N, Y. 


Without obligation, please let me have: 


[) The name of your local Distributor 


f} Complete descriptive literature 
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Lisnerry Macazine, Ine. 
Mt. Georges & Keyes, Inc., 

Loren & Co. 
G. A. Saas and Company 


eee 


Ine 
Rosa and Company 
Maine Devetoement Commission 
Kay Mills Advertising Agency, Inc. 
MANAGEMENT PLANNING oF 
Inc. . 
Suppiies Company 
Hart Lehman idvertising 
Mansn Srenci. Co. 
Krupni k & Associates 
McCrioskty Company or Prrrspurcn 
Bond & Starr, Inc. 
P., & Associares 
De Casseres & Associates 
Monroe Macwine Co., Inc. 
Alley & Richards Ine. , 
Mosten Sare Co., Tue 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Co., Inc. 
Stanley S. Gross and Associates 


Nationa. Street. CorporaTion 


Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. 


Ortrs Evevaror Company 
G. M. Bastord Company As 
Oxrorp Suppry Co., Inc, 
Reiss Advertising 
Peertess Company 
Paul Grant Advertising 
Pioneer ENGINEERING & Mro. Co., Inc. 


Holden, Clifford, Flint, Ine... . 44, 
lrrney-Bowes, Inc. 
L. E. McGiwena & Co.,tne........ 42, 


Pius Computing Macwinves, Inc. 
Carl Reimers Co., Inc. 

Pustic Service Fircrratic & Gas Company 
Chas. Dallas Reach Company, Inc. 


Rrcorpak Corr. (Sub. Eastman Kodak Co.) 
J. Walter Thompson Co. 
RtECORDING AND Corp. 
RemMInoron Ine. 
Leeford Advertising Agency, Ime..... 
Revere Copper anp Brass, Inc, 
St. Georges & Keyes, lnc. 
Rex-O-crapn, Inc. 
Morrison Advertinng, Inc... . 
Acrrep, Orcanizarion, Inc. 
Kaplan & Bruck Advertising 
Rovat. Bank or Canapa, THe 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 
Rovat Typewrrrer Company, Inc. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Securrry Street EourpMENT Corporation 
Kenyon-Baker Company. ... 
Press, Inc. 
SINCLAIR OL CORPORATION 
Doremus & Company. ........... 
STATESMAN Press, Tr 
Srocker, Harry E., Assoctares, Inc, 
Harry Hurst, Advertising. 
Tirrany Stanp Company 
Padco Advertisng Company 
Co., Inc. 
The Merril Anderson Co. 
TRAVELERS, Tre 
Young & Inc... 
Unton On. Company or Carirornia 
Foote, Cone & Belding 


LUnron Pactric Ram roap 
The Caple mpany 
Unton Street Propuctrs Company 


Rumsey-Perkins, Inc. 
Unsincer-AP Corp., THe 
Clark & Rickerd, Ine. 
Warrs, Atprepo Atten Co., Inc. 
Vyron jonas Company 
Werer Appressinc Macnine Co. 
flmon Brooks Wilder Inc. 
Inpusreiat. anp Pustrerry 
(“OME MISSION 
Advertising Ine. 
Company, Tre 
G. M. Badeord Compaen, 
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‘ HE HEINN CO., 4 
326 W. Florida Milwaukee 4, Wis. § 
1 Please send FREE pamphlet to: ; 
i Nome: 
Title: 


40,858 MANUFACTURERS 


DUN’S REVIEW REACHES 

THE PRESIDENTS AND TOP 

EXECUTIVES OF 40,858 MANU 
FACTURERS. 


FOR FAST, LOW COST 


ADDRESSING... 
THE 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 


Clear, distinct 
typewritten addresses 
at 1000 to 1500 per 
hour. A genuine time 
and money saver. Supplies 
cost only %c per name, 
Anyone can operate it. 
Built for a lifetime of serv- 
ice. Will easily pay for it- 


Pius F.€. tax 
Supplreg extra 


NO STENCKS 


NO PLATES self many times. 
eT “now TO 


NO INK AND NAME OF YOUR DEALE 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
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‘Tis is about an old codger named Randolph Lee. Last 
summer he closed up his plantation and went to Albu- 
querque to collect Indian pottery. 

One bright morning he awoke and wished he hadn't. 
His hotel room was crammed with Zuni pottery. And 
there wasn't a bean in his pocket. 

Deah me, he thought, this is a pickle. No tunds on 
hand, and my guahtahly dividend not due for 23 days! 


And then he remembered his gold watch chain. By an 
odd coincidence, it was 23 links long. His landlord agreed 
to accept one link of this chain a day — in lieu of board 
and room — for 23 days .. . and to return the chain when 
the quarterly dividend arrived. 


arte 4 


By some clever figuring, Mr. Lee had only to cut two 
links in order to fulfill this agreement. The problem, 


suh, is this: Which two links did he cut? 


If you get this one, you're smart as they come. If you 
can't, call your nearest Comptometer representative. H~'ll 
not only give you the answer, he'll show you how ‘tv solve 
any kind of figure work with this amazingly fast and 
accurate Adding-Calculating machine. 

Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) Adding-Caleulat- 
ing Machines, made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufactur- 
ing Co., Chicago, Hl., and sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1722 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 
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